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Fixed Program 
To Restore Price 
Levels Opposed 


Governor Meyer of Federal 
Reserve Board Doubts 
Stabilization Measure 
Would Prove ‘Magical’ 


Urges Reorganization 
Of Banking Structure 


Advocates Bringing All Com-| 
mercial Institutions Into | 
Single National System at) 
House Committee Hearing | 


No fixed program of operation should 
be adopted by the Federal Reserve System 
or imposed -upon them by Congress, in 
the opinion of Eugene Meyer, Governor of | 
the Federal Reserve Board, and chairman | 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | 
tion, who appeared April 14 at a witness | 
at the hearing on the Goldsborough sta- | 
bilization bill before a subcommittee of 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 

ittee. : ‘ 
mlexibility is a vital element of their 
program, he declared in diagreeing with | 
Representative Goldsborough (Dem.), of 
Denton, Md., who suggested that a “magi- 
cal effect” in restoration of public confi- | 
dence would result from a Reserve Board | 
announcement of intention to buy Gov- | 
ernment securities steadily until a pre- 
depression commodity price level had been 
restored. 

Declares Price Control Difficult 

Governor Meyer pointed out the diffi- 
culties that would be encountered in any 
attempt to attain any specific price level, | 
and declared that many factors were com- 
pletely outside the control of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

He emphasized the necessity for a re- 
organization of the banking structure, 
bringing all commercial banking into a} 
singie national system, as one of the most | 
important elemenis in securing stability. | 

kK. A. Goldenweiser, Director 0. Researcn | 
and Statistics -of the Federal Reserve} 
Board, iollowed Governor Meyer's appear- | 
ance with an explanation of a proposal | 
for changing reserve requirements of} 
member banks, recently advanced by the | 
Committee on Reserves of the Federal} 
reserve system. 

Confirms Program Expansion 

Mr. Meyer confirmed the testimony 
given April 13 by George L. Harrison, Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, that ®he Federal reserve sys- 
tem is embarking upon an expanded pro- 
gram of open market purchases of Gov- 
ernment securities. 

Governor Meyer told the Committee 
that he is in accord with the general pur-| 
poses of the measure for raising the pres- 
ent commodity price level, but that there 
are many factors to be taken into con- 
sideration which can not be controlled by 
the Federal reserve system, and which 
are, in fact, outside the control of any 
human agency or any one country. 

Declares Changes Unavoidable 

“Law can not be substituted for judg- 
ment,” Governor Meyer contended, and 
added that the bill contemplated, as he 
read it, that “a small group of men must 
always be responsible for remedying con- 
ditions when no one in the world has 
ever been able to do so.” 

“I fail to see how it is possible to; 
avoid price level changes when there are 
such violent fluctuations in world produc- 
tion of important crops such as cotton,” 
he continued. “The idea of a fixed price 
level through adjustments of the volume 
of money is confronted with very practli- 
cal difficulties unless there is also control 
of production.” 

He then referred to the opening up of 
new fields for the production of certain 
commodities, and said that when the Ca- 
nadian wheat fields were opened up, the 
people of the United States were inter- 
ested in the stabilization of the price of 





' 
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Larger Gold Output 
Is Attempted Abroad | 


New Properties Being Opened 
In Several Countries 


Canada, Japan and Germany are among 
several countries attempting to increase 
the gold output because of the relatively 
high value of the metal, according to a 
Department o.1 Commerce statement April 
14. The statement follows in full text: 

Reports received in the Minerals Division 
of the Department of Commerce state 
that efforts are being made in several 
countries to increase the production of 
gold either through opening up new prop- 
erties or through the installation of more | 
efficient mills. This is looked upon as de- 
velopment growing out of the relatively 
increased value of gold. 

A report from Consul Jesse B. Jackson, 
Fort William, Canada, stated that one 
large company has completed its new mill 
near Kashabowie and has increased opera- 
tions to the full capacity of 150 tons of 
gold ore a day. Running at capacity rate 
with $16 ore, production is expected to 
total between $75,000 and $90,000 a month. 

Considerable prospecting is going on at 
the Beardmore property with the use of 
diamond drills. Work has been continued 
through the Winter on important proper- 
ties near Sioux Lookout, where one of the 
more important discoveries in the Patricia 
District is receiving attention. 

Lake Shore Mines in this consular dis- 
trict increased production in recent 
months. Lower costs and greater recov- 
eries are expected to follow installation of 
new equipment for deep mining. a 

Assistant Commercial Attache William 
S. Dowd, Tokyo, advises the Minerals Di- 
vision that recent developments of Japa- 
nese gold mines has been by American 
and British engineers. There are about 
500 known deposits of gold in Japan 
proper. Direct production from mines 
operated for gold exclusively is not the 
principal source for the precious meta!, as 
it is found in connection with copper, lead | 
and zinc ores and production from these 
mines constitutes the major portion of the 
total. 

Production in 1931 was 12,201 kilos, an 
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Prohibition Repeal Advocated 


As Social and Economic Benefit | 1" Mg 


Entire Question to Be Considered, Senator 
Blaine Says as Hearing Opens 


Consideration of the prohibition ques- 
tion in the light of its effect on the atti- 


tude of citizens toward government was | 


urged upon a Senate subcommittee by 
witnesses testifying; April 14, at the open- 
ing of hearings, described as intended to 
study the entire problem. 

The Committee, headed by Senator 
Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, was told by 
James W. Wadsworth Jr., of New York, 
that “the whole social, economic and po- 


litical life of the Nation is shot through | 


with hypocrisy” as a result of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. He asserted that the 
youth of the country was being taught 
that “it is all right to be a joker if you 
can get away with it.” 

Three Witnesses Urge Repeal 


Mr. Wadsworth spoke for the Associa- 
tion Against the Prohibition Amendment. 
He was the first of three witnesses, all of 
whom argued for repeal, the other two 
being Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, of New York, 
chairman of the Women’s Organization 
for National Prohibition Reform, and 
Frank A. K. Boland, counsel for the 
American Hotel Association. 

Senator Blaine opened the hearing with 
the announcement that no _ particular 
measure was under consideration and that 
it was the intention to examine into the 
whole question. H> explained it would 


Foreign Indifference 
Is Said to Prevent 
Congress on Silver 


Silas H. Strawn, at Hearing 
Of House Group, Asserts 
Europe More Concerned 
About Debt Problem 


Both President 
national 
made earnest efforts to convene an inter- 
national conference on the silver question, 
but have been unable to do so because of 
apparent lack of interest in the nations 
concerned, Silas H. Strawn, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, told the House subcommittee in- 
vestigating the silver question April 14. 

Mr. Strawn is also chairman of the 
American Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. He declared that 
officials and financiers of other nations 
appeared to think that they had more 


Hoover and the Inter- 


| important problems to consider than the 


silver question, notably, the reparations 
and international debt problems. 
Foreign Viewpoints 
Representative Somers (Dem.), of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., chairman of the sub- 
committee, commented that the subcom- 
mittee had found the situation to be 


| otherwise and presented to Mr. Strawn 


copies of letters from numerous promi- 


}nent bankers, industrialists, officials and 


others in foreign countries emphasizing 
the urgent necessity of such a conference. 

Mr. Strawn said the International 
Chamber had appointed a committee of 


experts to study ard report on the silver | 


question, regarding this as the next best 
thing to a conference. He submitted to 
the subcommittee copies of the experts’ 
reports. 
Present Statement 

Mr. Strawn also submitted to the sub- 
committee a statement prepared by Mar- 
shall W. Tuthill, of New York, American 
member of the committee of experts ap- 
pointed by the president of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce to report on 
the silver situation. , 

The Committee suggests, Mr. 
pointed out, that any government expect- 
ing a world scarcity of gold and finding 


it impossible to secure a sufficient supply, | 


“might consider the purchase of a quan- 


Chamber of Commerce have | 


Tuthill | 


{be impossible to hold continuous sessions 
| because of other work engaging the com- 
mittee members, but it was planned to 
|proceed as rapidly as possible. 
| Mr. Boland’s testimony was devoted 
|to the problem of revenue losses which he 
|said has continued as “speakeasy” opera- 
| tions have grown. Mrs Sabin urged the 
Committee, as did Mr. Wadsworth, to af- 
| ford the voters of the country an op- 
| portunity to express their choice. 

She asserted the mothers of the country 
recognized the necessity for “an atmos- 


| phere of decency” around the liquor prob- | 


lem, a condition not now obtaining. 
In connection with Mrs. Sabin’s remark 


about woman’s recognition of the need for | 


a change, Mr. Wadsworth asserted that 
|“sharp-eyed youth is not being fooled.” 
|He added that they are the citizens of 
| tomorrow, and their attitude as to gov- 
| ernment is one not encouraging because 
|of the “atmosphere” in which they are 
maturing. 
Declares Objective Is in Sight 
| Mr. Wadsworth declared he and those 
associated with him were striving to cor- 
jrect “the error of 1918,” and added he 
| believed “our objective is in sight.” 
| stated this belief was based on develop- 
|}ments of the last two years. 
| Referring to the governmental question, 
Mr. Wadsworth said the Federal Constitu- 
tion was preslicated on the base that the 
| people should tell Government what to do. 
| “And the minute we violated that 
irit,’ he continued, “we got into trou- 
| ble, and we have been in trouble ever 
| since.” 
| The former Senator said the reputation 
|of the enforcement corps “has not been 
{such as to encourage respect for Gov- 
ernment.” He said the Coast Guard had 
| been doubled in size and its fleet increased 
|to a point “well worthy of consideration 
of any arms limitation conference,” and 
that 51 per cent of Federal court cases 
involve prohibition. 
| Mrs. Sabin Criticizes Law 
| Mrs. Sabin told the Committee that no 
}one “any longer can contend the Eight- 
|}eenth Amendment promotes temperance.” 
She described it as a poison to Ameri- 
ca’s national life. 


American Hotel Association of the United 
|States and Canada, told the Committee 
|that for the first time his organization 
| was taking a position on the prohibition 
question, and that it now favors repeal. 
He said the attitude was forced on the 
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Investigation Invited 


| Of Panama Ship Line 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| ~ 
Governor Burgess Says That 


| Route From New York Is 
Not Operating at Loss 


| 


Discontinuance of the Panama Railroad 
Steamship Line, operating between New 
York and the Canal Zone, as proposed 
by commercial steamship lines, will not 
result in a saving but in additional cost 
to the United States or to the Canal em- 
ployes of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars, Governor Harry Burgess, of the 
|Panama Canal, asserted April 14 at the 
Department of War. 

Governor Burgess, who is in Washing- 
;ton in connection with proposals for the 
abandonment of the line, stated that it 
|is operating at a small profit, despite re- 
|peated statements to the contrary. “A 
deficit," he said, “can be shown only by 
a deliberate failure to allow credit to the 
| steamship line for service rendered to the 
Government.” 
| Seeks Investigation 


Governor Burgess urged that before 


He} 


Frank A. K. Boland, counsel for the | 


tity of silver against ‘which notes of low|#2Y change is made in the system of op- 
denomination, covered by silver to almost |erating the Panama Canal, a complete 
the full value of the gold coin which it investigation be made by congressional 


substitutes, would be issued, these notes 
to circulate concurrently with the paper 
currency which is partly covered by gold.” 
Claims Improvement 

This may be attained by making the 
silver certificates receivable for all pay- 
ments to the Government, according to 
the report, he said. Mr. Tuthill also as- 
serted that a “a study of the current sit- 
uation in silver indicates definite improve- 


rhent in its statistical position as a com- | 


modity.” 

Rene Leon, economist for the subcom- 
mittee, attacked the qualifications of the 
members of the committee of experts, de- 
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Domestic Rubber Consumption 
At Lowest Point in Six Years! 


UBBER consumption in the United 
States last year dropped to the low- | 


R 


est point since official figures were firs 


compiled in 1925, according to informa-; | 
tion made available April 14 by the , 


Rubber Division, Department of Com- 
merce. This was true of both. crude 
and reclaimed rubber. 

Total consumption last year is esti- 
mated at 350,000 long tons, of which 
123,000 tons, or 35.1 per cent, were of re- 
claimed rubber. The 1930 consumption 
of 376,000 tons included 153,000 tons of 
reclaimed rubber, or 40.8 per cent of the 
total. 

Stocks of crude rubber, estimated at 
201,000 tons at the end of 1930, rose to 
about 322,000 long tons at the close of 


last year, the Rubber Division learned. | 


Gross imports of crude rubber last year 
amounted to 501,788 tons and reexports 
to 25,595 tons, leaving the net imports of 
476,193 tons, it was pointed out. 


The following additional information | 


was supplied: 

The decline in the use of reclaimed 
rubber from 1930 to 1931 continued at 
about the same rate as from 1929 to 1930. 


In all sections of the rubber manufactur- | 


ing industry, the consumption of the re- 
claimed product has dropped more than 
that of crude rubber. Crude rubber re- 


|committees on the Isthmus. 

| The statement follows in full text: 

| It has appeared that considerable mis- 
{information has been received by Govern- 
| ment agencies concerning the operation of 
| the Panama Line. It has been repeatedly 
stated that the Panama Steamship Service 
is operating at a loss to the Government, 
| whereas it is actually operating at a small 
profit. A deficit can be shown only by a 
deliberate failure to allow credit to the 
steamship line for services rendered to the 
Government. A comparison might be 
; made with the United Fruit Line, for ex- 
|ample, which would undoubtedly show an 


| enormous operating loss if it did not take | 
| 
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; Placed reclaimed rubber sufficiently in 
| the heel and sole section and in “proof- 
| ed-goods” section to account for a net 
gain in the consumption of crude rub- 
ber by the companies included in these 
groups, in 1931 as compared with the 
the preceding years. 

Consumption of reclaimed rubber has 
been better maintained by tire makers 
than by manufacturers of other lines. 
While a lower percentage of reclaimed 
rubber is used in making tires than 
in other lines except boots and shoes, 
the total amount of reclaimed rubber 
used by the tire manufacturers who 
also make other products is greater than 
the total amount used by all other man- 
ufacturgrs. 

The decline in the use of reclaimed 
rubber since 1928 has had the effect of 
maintaining consumption of crude rub- 
ber at a fairly steady annual rate, in 
products other than tires. 

The percentage decline in the use of 
recitaim from 1929 to 1931 was greatest 
in the manufacturing of proofed goods, 
but from 1930 to 1931 it was greatest in 
the making of electrical rubber goods. 
The use of reclaimed rubber has been 
better maintained by firms operating their 
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Increase Proposed 


poting Fund 


Measu ould Add $100,000,-| 
000 Wr Financing Sale 
Abroad of Wheat and Cotton 


1 Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | 
tion would be directed to advance to 
the Secretary of Agriculture $100,000,000 
additional for financing of sales of wheat 
and cotton in the markets of foreign coun- 
tries under a resolution (S. J. Res. 145) 
introduced in the Senate, April 14, by | 
Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, Chair- | 
man of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. The resolution was 
referred to his committee. 

The resolution follows in full text: 

That the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
portion is authorized and directed to ad- 
vance to the Secretary of Agriculture, in} 
addition to the amounts allocated and | 
;}made available to him by section 2 of | 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act, the sum of $100,000,000, or so much | 
; thereof as may be necessary, for the pur- 
|pose of financing sales of wheat and cot- 
ton in the markets of foreign countries | 
{in which such sales can not be financed } 
}in the normal course of commerce with | 
exporting nations, but no such sales shall 
be financed by the Secretary of Agricul- | 
ture if, in his judgment, such sales will | 
|affect adversely the world markets for) 
wheat and cotton. 
Economic Isolation 

conomic Isolation 


Disapproved as Aid | 
To Trade Recovery 





Depression Has Emphasized 
Our Dependence, Asserts 
Director of -Foreign and_ 
Domestic Trade Bureau 





otengese ea | 

Buffalo, N. Y., April 14.—The export | 
trade of the United States has held up 
remarkably in the face of the extreme, 
handicaps imposed on it, Frederick M.! 
Keiker, Director of the Bureau of For-| 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Depart-| 
ment of Commerce, said in an address} 
here today at the Third Annual Foreign | 
Trade Convention. 

Mr. Feiker expressed his disapproval of | 
suggestions that economic isolation of the 
United States would cure present diffi- 
culties. Such isolation, he said, would 
mean lower living standards and the 
sacrifice of much of the progress of the 
last 54 years. 


Influencing Factors Cited 


Gold suspension in foreign countries, 
foreign exchange control, import restric- 
| tions, tariffs, import licenses and quotas, 
and the lowering of prices have hampered 
foreign trade along with other factors, 
the Director declared. A partial explana- 
tion of the lowering of prices, he said, 
lies in the accumulatior. of large stocks of 
crude foodstuffs and raw materials, some 
of which have risen from 31 to 317 per 
cent while population was going up 10 
per cent. 

A revival of the branch factory move- 
ment wes predicted by Mr. Feiker when 
economic conditions become more stable. 
The address foltows in part: 

“If the present depression has done 
nothing else, it has made most of us real- 
ize our almost complete lack of independ- 
ence. Most of us have discovered that we 
are dependent on our family or our family 
on us; that the well-being of the business 
in which we are engaged is dependent on 
the well-being of other businesses. And 
yet a small but active group of our citi- 
zens, although recognizing the necessity 
and desirability of domestic interdepend- 
ence, nevertheless advocates that the 
United States should follow a policy of 
economic isolation—that Uncle Sam 
should become a Robinson Crusoe. 


Effects of Isolation 


“Complete economic isolation which has 
been advanced by some as the “cure-all” 
for our present difficulties would result in 
not a dollar’s worth of exports and not a 
dollar's worth of imports—would mean 
that every diplomatic and commercial 
representative would have to be with- 
drawn from abroad, not a single tele- 
phone, telegraph, wireless or cable mes- 
sage could be sent to a foreign country, 
not a single dollar could be transferred to 
relatives in other lands and not a solitary 
person could leave the country if the trip 
required the expenditure of a United 
States dollar. 7 

“Although we have less occasion to im- 
port than almost any other great indus- 
trial country, we have, as a result of our 
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{printers and publishers in the sale of 


Distribution Favored 


Of Post Office Printing) 


Senate Bill Would Have Work 


Done in Various Localities 


The Post Office Department should be 
removed as a competitor of commercial 


printed return addresses on stamped en- 
velopes, the Senate has just been ad- 
vised by its Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 
_The Committee made this recommenda- 
tion in~-reporting favorably on a bill (S. 
4080) to regulate the manufacture and 
sale of stamped envelopes. This action 
was taken by the Committee despite an 
unfavorable report on the bill made by the 
Postmaster General, Walter F,. Brown. 
“The Committee holds the opinion that 
the Government is already conducting too 
many enterprises in competition with pri- 
vate business,” the report on the bill reads. 
“The argument advanced by the Post Of- 
fice Department that because it has been 








engaged in selling printing over a long 
period of years it should be allowed to 
continue, is not convincing. 

“Under the provisions of this bill print- 
ing orders now exclusively handled by the 
Federal Government through the Post 
Office Department and the printing being 
done in one locality will henceforth be 
diverted to the numerous localities in 
which post offices are established,” the 
report continues. “Representatives of la- 
bor organizations informed the Committee 
that the Post Office Department competi- 
tion with printers had contributed in no 
small degree to unemployment.” 


| Committee 
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Economy Group 
Favors Flat Cut 
In Federal Pay 


'Reductions in Salaries Are 


Demanded by 98 Per Cent 


Of Taxpayers, Chairman | 


McDuffie Declares 


'President’s Program 


Is Awaited in House 


Proposal for Five-day Week 
Approved by Mr. LaGuardia 


But He Protests Employes | 


Should Not Bear Full Cost 


Explaining that consideration of the 
House economy program relative to Fed- 
eral expenditures has been deferred tem- 
porarily, pending submission of a detailed 


program from President Hoover and the 
Bureau of the Budget, Representative Mc- 
Duffie (Dem.), of Monroeville, Ala., told 
the House April 14 that “98 per cent of 
the country’s taxpayers are demanding a 
reduction of Federal salaries.” 

“And we are trying to do something 
along that line,’ Mr. McDuffie added. 
“Unless salaries are reduced there are go- 
ing to be new faces in Congress.” 

Under the plan favored by President 
Hoover, Mr. McDuffie said, Federal em- 
ployes would be given a month’s furlough. 
“I prefer, and I think the Economy Com- 
mittee prefers, a flat reduction in salaries, 
first exempting salaries of $1,000,” he ex- 
plained. 

Bill for Rider Delayed 

Following Mr. McDuffie’s address, in 
which he said the Committee is ready to 
proceed but that in courtesy to the Presi- 
dent action is to be deferred, the House 
laid aside the legislative appropriation bill 
on which it was planned to attach the 
economy measure as a rider. The House 
then turned to the District of Columbia 
appropriations bill. 

J. Clawson Roop, Director of the 
Budget, stated orally at the White Houce 
April 14 following a conference with Pres- 
ident Hoover, that he would be prepared 
to place before the House Special Economy 

1 an omnibus economy bill by 
April 18. 

“As you gentlemen know, the Economy 
Committee had its schedule referring to 
the reduction of salaries ready to present 
to the House and to be attached to the 
legislative appropriation bill which has 
been under consideration,” Mr. McDuffie 
said in the House. 

“The Economy Committee which this 
House set up has worked in season and 
out for seven weeks in an effort to in- 
telligently reduce the expenses of the 
Federal Government. It is needless to say 
we have had difficult procedure because of 
the fact that anything we do affects some- 
body or some group of men and women. 
We have met with objections from many 
sources. 

Program Nearly Ready 

“However, we are practically ready to 
present to this House a rather extended 
program, which if adopied, I am sure, 
would have saved at least $150,000,000 or 
probably $200,000,000. 

“Some time ago, the Committee invited 
the President to send down his sugges- 
tions. The President having said time 
after time that he had some suggestions 
but not having detailed them, the Com- 
mittee wished to have them for consid- 
eration. Whereupon the Committee wrote 
a letter to the President inviting him to 
send his suggestions. The President im- 
mediately invited the Committee to the 
White House. The Committee gladly ac- 
cepted. 

“It is not necessary that it should be 
anybody’s bill. This Committee will sup- 
port anybody’s bill that will reduce the 
expenses of the Federal Government. 

“We went to the White House Saturday 
and had a meeting at which we discussed 
both the Committee’s program and the 





| had been trying to get his resolution re- 


| charge. He asked and received assurance 
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Campaign Inquiry 


Treasury Agrees 
Is Urged in Senate 


To Develop New 


Revenue Measure 


Early Action Advocated on 
Proposal for Investigation 
Of Expenditures 


SENATOR ROBINSON (Rep.), of In- 

diana, urged the Senate, April 14, to} 
take early action on the resolution by 
Senator Dickinson (Rep.), of Iowa, pro- 
viding for an investigation of campaign 
expenditures. He called the matter to the 
Senate’s attention, he said, because of 
newspaper dispatches containing charges 
that money was being expended for vote 
buying in connection with delegations to 
one of the national political conventions. 

Senator Dickinson, replying to the Rob- 
inson statement, informed the Senate he | 


Department Will Not Be 
Responsible for Its Provi- 
sions, However, Mr. Mills 
Tells Senate Committee 


Mail Users Oppose 
Higher Postal Rate 


ported from the Committee having it in 

Placing of Levy on Telephone 
And Telegraph Companies 
Is Protested and Imposition 
Of Match Tax Criticized 


from Senator Robinson that the Indiana | 
Senator would cooperate in passage of the 
resolution if it is returned to the floor 
from the Committee. 

Senator Robinson read several news- 
paper dispatches containing statements 
by Governor W. H. Murray, of Oklahoma, 
that money had been used in obtaining 
State delegations and the Senator as- 
serted that it was “high time the Senate 
took notice of the circumstance.” He 
stated he was making no charges or alleg- 
ations, but that the matter demanded 
senatorial attention. 


Continuance of Policy 


A $200,000,000 reduction in Government 
expenditures is now “definitely in sight” 
rather than $118,000,000, as previously es- 
timated, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
| Ogden L. Mills, on April 14 told the Sen- 
jate Finance Committee, considering tax 
| legislation. 

With the revenues provided in the pres- 
ent tax bill (H. R. 10236), this would bal- 
ance the budget within $25,000,000, Mr. 
Mills explained. He tentatively proposed 
to make up this difference by a tax on 
wort and malt, which he estimated would 
return a revenue of $35,000,000. 





To Cut Appropriations 
Is Debated in Senate 


Favors Original Plan 

‘The Secretary told the Committee that 
he “stands by” the original Treasury reve- 
nue program presented to the House in 
December, save for the possible lowering 
of the 7 per cent tax on the domestic 
consumption of gas and electricity. 

Questioned by Senator Harrison (Dem.), 
of Mississippi. Secretary Mills said he 
would furnish the Committee with a re- 
writing of the House bill with proposed 
substitutions for sections not considered 
advisable. 
sciiaaniieaebvesint The Secretary suggested that increased 

The question whether the 10 per cent|imcome taxes be considered temporary, 
reduction, already applied to two appro- rather than “treated as a new plan to 


redistribute wealth, 
priation bills, should be continued as 4| every effort would be ee ar ae 


|policy was debated in the Senate, April|tax through purchase of tax exempt se- 
| 14, without conclusion after Senator Mc-|curities ard by other means.” 

Kellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, had pre- “All things being equal,” said Mr. Mills, 
sented a resolution to direct a reduction | “there is nothing fairer than an income 
of 10 per cent in the $1,000,000,000 Treas- | tax, for you don't tax where there is no 
ury-Post Office appropriation bill. income.” 

Senator McKellar defended the pro- Mail Tax Opposed 
posal which he was invited by the Com-| Protest against the 3 cent rate on first- 
mittee on Appropriations to make on the|class mail was made to the Committee 
floor after it had failed to reach an agree- | by representatives of the National Council 
ment as to the Senate attitude. The|of Business Mail Users, the Direct Mails 
‘Treagury-Post Office measure contains | Advertising Association, the Mail Adver- 
the items for public construction pay-|tisers Assocaition International, the Na- 
ments and for maintenance of the en-|tional Association of Credit Men and 
tire postal system. others. 

Many Senators Object re Protest was made against the telephone 

Objection was entered to application of |2%4 telegraph tax by Bancroft Gherardi, 
the “arbitrary” rule by many Senators, but |New York City, vice president of the 
to all of them the Tennessee Senator|AMerican Telephone and Telegraph Co.; 
made the answer that he could see no| George S. Gibbs, New York City, of the 
valid reason for the Senate to reverse its| Postal Telegraph and Cable Co., on be- 
position. half of his company and the Western 

The Senate previously had made the|UMion Telegraph Co., F. B. MacKinnon, 
four-department appropriation bill its un- |°f the United States Independent Tele- 
finished business, but that measure was | Phone Association, and John A. Hickey, 
laid aside temporarily in order that the | New York City, commercial telegrapher. 
question of policy could be determined. | The tax on matches, on cereal beverages, 
Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington,/°" Jewelry, and the siamp tax in con- 
Chairman of the Committee on Appro-|"€ction with real estate also were op- 
priations, explained that it was useless | Posed. 
| for the Committee to proceed with the) 
Treasury-Post Office bill until the view of | 
| the Senate was known. 


Seeks Constructive Action 


The McKellar resolution was charac- 
| terized by Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of 
Arizona, as “just a penny pinching, cheese 
paring policy,” that would result in more 
trouble than good. Senator McKellar in- 
terrupted to inquire whether the Treasury 
was going to get the money. 
| “Dll tell the Senator,” Senator Ashurst | 
replied. “I'll tell him that we can quit 
this insanely rapid retirement of the pub- 
lic debt and we can issue bonds for perma- 
nent improvements and we can do a lot 
of other things. For instance, we can 
become statesmen again. 


Many Senators Protest Ap- 
plication of 10 Per Cent 
Reduction to Treasury- 
Post Office Measure 





Mr. Mills’ Statement 

Mr. Mills’ statement to the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee follows in full text: 

“I am here at the request of the Com- 
| mittee, due apparently to some misunder- 
standing as to the scope of the information 
to be furnished by me in response to in- 
quiries made by some members of the 
Committee, and as to the attitude of my 
department. 

“There can be no doubt as to the posi- 
tion of the Treasury Department. I stand 
ready to cooperate with this Committee 
as heartily as I did with the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House with a 
view to drafting the best revenue meas- 





} I want to say 
President's program. The President's pro- 


gram was hurriedly drawn and was not 
in detail. Many things the Committee 


to him also that unless we do become 
statesmen, we are surely headed for that 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


had considered were on the Presirent’s 
program or vice versa. We made real 
progress Saturday. 
Agreed on Reduction Schedule 

“In the meantime, your Committee on 
Economy several weeks before had ar- 
rived at a definite conclusion as to what 
we should present to you involving salary 
reductions. We were in agreement and 
a record vote of 5 to 2 was had upon the 
schedule of reduction. There was agree- 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 5.1] 


Pan America Should Draw Closer 
In Understanding, Says Mr. Curtis| 


HE importance of supplementing 

governmental action with private 
effort to develop inter-American under- 
standing was cited by Vice President 
Curtis in an address April 14 at the 
celebration of Pan American Day at 
Washington, D. C. 

Francis White, Assistant Secretary of 
Stete, in his address said the way to 
show appreciation to the patriots who 
made sacrifices for the freedom of 
American republics was by developing 
a cooperative attitude among these 
nations. : 

Vice President Curtis’ address was de- 
livered on the White House grounds to 
an assemblage of educators and by ra- 
dio to the youth of all American coun- 
tries. Mr. White spoke to the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union, 
at Mt. Vernon, and expressed this Na- 
tion’s appreciation for devoting the cele- 
bration of Pan American Day to the 
memory of George Washington. He 
responded to messages from the presi- 
dents of Latin-American republics. 

These presidential messages were read 
by the representatives of Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, at Mt. Vernon, , 
the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union and the diplomats and offi- 
cials from Latin-American countries 
gathered in the course of the day's cele- 
brations. 

Vice President Curtis’ address follows 
in full text: 

“We are assembled today to give ex- 


| of 


| Americas, as I am informed that what 


| eration throughout the western world. 


| struggled 


| make unending sacrifices. 


| mutual confidence and constructive co- 
where | 
| America contributed his share to this 


. . 
‘Changes in Marking 
narrow strip of land lying between the| , 2 
devil and the deep blue sea.” 

Senator Ashurst criticized the Senate Canned Food Advised 
|and Congress for “absolute failure” to 
take constructive action in making more 
work available for the unemployed. In- 
stead of taking that action, he asserted, 
the Congress had done nothing but “talk, | 
| talk and more talk.” 

“And now,” he continued, “we are talk- 
ing about cutting down on expenditures 
actually to throw people out of work. Of 


New Designation Suggested for 
Substandard Products 





Certain changes in the marking of foods 
by canners to designate quality and in the 
size and type of border used in such mark- 
ings were suggested by witnesses appear- 
~ ing April 14 at the first of a series of 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] | hearings on proposed changes in regula- 

tions under the McNary-Mapes amend- 
}ment to the Federal Food and Drugs Act, 
the Department of Agriculture announced. 

The advisability of changing the sub- 
standard legend required to be printed 
upon the labels of all foods that fall 
below the quality prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture also was discussed, ac- 
| cording to the announcement, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

Consumers, canners, and distributors of 
foods, representing all sections of the 
country, met April 14 in the conference 
room of the Department of Agriculture to 
discuss proposed changes in the regula- 
tions under the McNary-Mapes amend- 
ment (July 8, 1930) to the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act. The hearing was the first 
of a series at which will be considered 
regulations under the amendment an- 
nounced so far. The morning session was 
devoted largely to a consideration of pro= 
posed changes in the substandard legend, 
“Below U. S. Standard, Low Quality But 
Not Illegal,” required by the amendment 
to be printed upon the labels of all foods 
that fall below the standards prescribed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. Repre- 
| sentatives of canning companies and as- 
sociations, and of consumer groups, dis- 
cussed the advisability of changing the 
substandard legend so as to read “Below 
U. S. Standard, Good Food, Not High 
Grade.” Those present also considered 
the desirability of reducing the size of 
type and border used in the printing of 
the legend, the consensus of opinion being 
that sizes should be reduced somewhat, 
W. G. Campbell, Director of Regulatory 
Work of the Department, was chairman 
of the meeting, and a number of repre- 
sentatives of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration were present. Further ses- 
sions will be held at which the standards 
for peas, peaches, pears, cherries, toma- 
toes, and apricots—previously announced 
by the Secretary—will be considered, 


| pression to our faith in a great purpose 
and a great ideal. It is my privilege to 
speak not only to the representatives 
| of the schools, colleges and universities 
the District of Columbia here as- 
sembled, but also to the youth of all the 


| I say is being transmitted over short- 
wave length to all the republics of this 
continent. F 

| The message, therefore, which I bring 
to you is intended for the younger gen- 


It is to you that we must look for the 
fulfillment of those purposes and ideals 
for which the founders of our republics 
and for which subsequent 
generations have been called upon to 


“Every student of the history of the 
New World is impressed with the fact 
that the founders of the American re- 
publics, almost without exception, saw 
clearly the importance of unity of pur- 
pose and action amongst the nations of 
America and, what is even more impor- 
tant, that such unity can only rest upon 
operation. Each of the liberators of 
great purpose 

“In this connection, it must be a source 
of real pride and even of inspiration to 
every citizen of this country to visualize 
the influence exerted throughout the 
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F Prvate Interests 
Declared Seeking 
Federal Pay Cuts 


Further Wage Reductions 
In Business Sought, Says 
President of Association 
Of Army Employes 


Federal salary reductions are sought by 
certain interests “in order to cut further, 


“with good excuse,” the wages of workers 
in private business, Ralph E. Earnest, presi- 
detn of the Association of Army Em- 
ployes, declared in a letter made public 
April 1 by its recipient, Representative 
Harlan (Dem.), of Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. Earnest’s letter was in reply to 
John F. Ohmer, president of the Ohmer 
‘Fare Register Co., of Dayton, Ohio, who in 
a letter to Mr. Harlan had suggested wage 
reductions of as much as 30 per cent for 
Government workers. (Mr. Ohmer’s letter 
previously was made public by Repre- 
sentatives Harlan and was published in 
ful text in the issue of March 28.) 

Mr. Ohmer’s suggestion to “‘stagger” the 
working time of Federal employes” might 
work well in his own factory,” but not in 
the Government, Mr. Earnest wrote. This 
scheme, Mr. Earnest said, was found il- 
legal under Civil Service law. Mr. Earn- 
est’s letter follows in full text: 


Estimate Declared Excessive 


Mr. Harlan: I have noted with con- 
sternation a letter in The United States 
Daily of March 28 addressed to you by 
John F. Ohmer, president of the Ohmer 
Fare Register Co., of Dayton, Ohio. First, 
he says he understands that “$2,000,000,- 
000 per year could be collected by the 
Internal Revenue Department in tax levies 
which might be made on the manufac- 
ture of liquor, wines, beers, etc.” As much 
as we would like to see the balancing of 
the Budget aided by such excise levies, 
no one with the slightest knowledge oz 
the liquor question would think of claim- 
ing the stupendous sum of $2,000,000,000 
yeariy in Federal taxes from this source. 

He then go on to say that the “Presi- 
dent himself, the members of the Cabinet 
and the ‘heads of all departments should 
pave the way for the merging of depart- 
ments and bureaus and simultaneously in- 
augurate cuts in salaries and wages up 
to 30 per cent and better.” 

We hold with him on the question of 
merging certain bureaus. But the idea 
is far from original and has been dis- 
cussed so freely in the public press for 
the past 10 years that even the most 
apathetic are familiar with it and agree 
that something should be done with bu- 
reaus that have outlived their usefulness. 
Neither is the idea of salary reductions 
original, but it is typical with business 
men who have gobbled up excessive profits 
since 1914, and now, that their own 
pocket-books have begun to flatten, have 
become frantic and have cut the salarics 
of their own employes in order to lessen 
the shock to themselves. 


Further Wage Reductions 
And there is no doubt that Mr. Ohmer 


has at last caught up with the plot of 
captains of big business, who, as charged 
by Representative Connery on the floor 
of the House, have determined that Fed- 
eral salaries shall be reduced in order that 
they can, with good excuse, further re- 
duce the wages of their own employes, and 


further fatten their own selfish hides. 


These great captains of industry, and 
they are obviously followed obediently by 
Mr. Ohmer, would like the country to be- 
lieve that Government employes are paid 
commensurately with employes doing simi- 
Six months 
‘ago the people believed that bunk, but 
they have been gradually educated con- 
cerning the true conditions surrounding 
the Government employe, and they are 
They know 
that the Government salary is a starvation 
Salary in times of prosperity when costs 
of living are high. They know that the 
Government employe is struggling to make 
ends meet when times are good, while the 
employe on the outside is enjoying prosper- 
ity wages which enable him to not only 
meet the increased cost of living, but to 
purchase luxuries and to lay away some- 


Jar work in commercial life. 


“willing to give him a “break.” 


thing for less prosperous times. 


They know that it is only during a de- 
pression that the salary of a Government 
employe is barely sufficient to enable him 
to live decently. They know, also, that 
‘it would be a niggardly policy to vote a 
reduction in Federal salaries, when the 
puny effect such a small saving would have 
upon the budget would be off-set a hun- 
dredfold by the complete destruction of 
the morale of the 740,000 Government em- 
ployes, who have worked hard, long and 
patiently for the pittance they are now 


receiving. 
Average Pay of Workers 


They know that the average pay of these 
740,000 employes is just $1,440 per an- 
num and they do not want to stifle what 
little buying power Government employes 
now possess, and thus add to the causes 
They now 
understand and appreciate the motives of 
‘big business in trying to force down Fed- 
eral wages and they are not sympathetic, 
because they fear the ultimate effect. upon 
themselves. These things they have lately 
learned and the more they learn about 
the Government employe, the less they 


prolonging the depression. 


desire that Federal wages be lowered. 


Mr. Ohmer advances the long discarded 
and utterly preposterous suggestion of 
President Hoover’s Employment Commit- 
tee headed by Mr. Gifford, that Govern- 
ment work be “staggered,” i. e., that it be 
done alternately by shifts of employes, 
giving work of several days a week to each 
employe. No doubt, this scheme, if neces- 


sary, might work well in his factory, bu 
when applied to Uncle Sam’s “factory” i 
“would be quite another matter. 


business. 


Such a plan would instantaneously and 


completely demoralize every Departmen 


and Bureau of the Federal Service and 


leave in its wake a wreckage that is hor 


rifying to contemplate. Furthermore, if Mr. 
Ohmer had even attempted to keep in 
touch with governmental affairs, he would 


have noted in every prominent newspape 


a few months ago that this wonderful 


“staggering” scheme which he advance 


was dropped like a hot potato as not only 
impractical, but illegal under the Civil 


Service laws. 


Gov. Pinchot States Position | 
On Unemployment Relief | 


Harrisburg, Pa., April 14. 


The State’s fiscal condition must be de-| 


termined and a definite plan of action b 


‘the Legislature agreed upon before a spe- 
cial session is called for relief purposes, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by Governor 


Pinchot. 
He said he has no official notificatio 


from any responsible civil authorities that 
relief funds are exhausted or that addi-| 
tional funds are needed. He added, how-| 
ever, that the $10,000,000 provided by the 
Talbot Act, “will generally speaking, be | 
gone early in June. It is evident that more 
funds must be provided. They can only 
be provided in time by an extra session.” 


It only 
goes to show how little some people on the 
outside, who try to tell Congress how to 
run the Goyernment, appreciate what a 
vast difference there is between running 
the United States and running a private 
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Protest Submitted | 
| To Senate Election 


Opponent of Senator Schall, in 
Petition, Asks Inquiry 


Into Election Blai 
at centri aine Says as 
A petition contesting the election of 7 
Senator Schall (Rep.), of Minnesota, in 
November, 1930, and signed by Einar Hoi- 
dale of Minneapolis, opponent of Mr. 
Schall in the election, was presented in 
the Senate April 14 by Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana. 

The petition requested the Senate to 
inquire into the election and alleged vio- 
lations of law. It asserted that the elec- 
tion of Senator Schall was accomplished 
by illegal methods, by fraud, and by vio- 
lation of the election laws of Minnesota, 
of the provisions of the Minnesota Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act, and by other illégal acts 
and practices. It included in it’ charges 
the violation of the Federal postal laws 
and irregularities in certain voting pre- 
cincts. ‘ 


Long-sought Formula 
For Insecticide Found 


By Federal Chemists 


More Effective Chemical to 
Check Ravages of Pests 
Expected to Result From 
Analysis of Rotenone 


Association because of the loss of reve- 
nue to the hostelries which no longer are 
able to sell their food. 

“The hotel men’s interest is a selfish 
one,” said Mr. Boland. “We admit it, 
but we feel we have a just ground upon 
which to stand. The growth of speak- 
easies has taken away from us the legal 
right to sell food.” 


Mr. Wadsworth Gives 


Reasons for Repeal 

“The Association Against the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment ‘has favored repeal from 
the beginning,” Mr. Wadsworth said. 
“During all the proposals which have 
come to the Congress from every con- 
ceivable source looking toward the modi- 
fication of the Volstead Act, the legaliza- 
tion of beer, the legalization of so-called 
light wines, the substitution for the Eight- 
eenth Amendment of some other amend- 
ment endeavoring to compromise the is- 
sue, we have clung to the belief, strength- 
ened by our observation and experience 
down through the years, that a funda- 
mental error was committeed when the 
Eighteenth Amendment was ratified and 
that therefore the evils from which the 
people and the Government are now suf- 
fering cannot be cured with any degree 
of permanency unless and until the error 
of 1918 is corrected by the repeal of the 
amendment. : 

“Let me emphasize this one thing above 
all else: The great question involved in 
the Eighteenth Amendment is one of 
Government and not of drink. That you 
or I might enjoy a glass of beer or some 
other alcoholic beverage in comfort and 
decency may or may not be important ac- 
cording to the point of view of the in- 
dividual. But the standing of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, the rela- 
tion of the States to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the attitude of the people 
toward government in general are mat- 
ters of surpassingly vital importance.’ 

Referring to the efforts of Congress bal- 














Determination of the complete chemical 
structure of rotenone was announced; 
April 14 by Dr. C. A. Browne, Assistant | 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, Department of Agriculture, who ex- 
plained that chemists of the Department 
hope that rotenone can be developed ulti- 
mately into the insecticide most nearly ap- 
proaching the ideal. 

With a knowledge of the structure of 
rotenone and associated compounds, said 
Dr. Browne, it will be possible to attempt 
to synthesize rotenone as a chemical prod- 
uct instead of being forced to extract it 
from vegetable sources. This new knowl- 
edge may also permit the synthesis of 
other compounds of analageous make-up 
which are likely to possess valuable in- 
secticidal properties. 

“Chemists of the Bureau have been in 
competition with some of the best chemists 
in Japan and Germany,” says Dr. Browne. 
“By solving this difficult problem ahead of 
those who started many years earlier, our 
chemists have earned credit for one of the 
most brilliant chemical achievements of 
the Department.” 

Dr. F. B. LaForge, Dr. H. L. Haller and 
L. E. Smith were named by Dr. Browne 
as the scientists who acomplished this 
discovery. It is expected that further in- 
vestigations will result in the production 
of insecticides which will be more effective 
in checking the ravages of insects pests 
which cause tremendous losses each year 
in this country. 

Rotenone is a white crystaline material, 
and is both a contact insecticide and a 
stomach poison. It is more poisonous to 
aphids (soft-bodied plant lice) than is pure 
nicotine. It is alsa poisonous to fish and 
other cold-blooded animals, but appears to 
have no effect on humans and warm- 
blooded animals, a property which adds 
greatly to its usefulness. 

It can be obtained from the roots of 
Derris elliptica, an East Indian plant, and 
also from the roots of Lonchoarpus nicou 
or cube (pronounced coo-bay) from South 
America. This species of derris is a vine, 
and is a member of the pea family. Cube 
is a shrub-like plant resembling a small 
common locust tree.—(Issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture.) 


Conference Is Held 
On Dispute in Chaco 


Union which permitted the manufacture 


said. 


by the Federal Government. 
States and localities, in the form of li- 


censes and other imports. 
tax law of that date, had it been left un- 


of revenue in that year, 1931. 





erred in 1918! 


in character. 
to follow that perilous road. 


Furthermore, I kno. 


for the fiscal year 1933. 


Nine Neutral Countries Meet to 
Consider Controversy 


Reports of impending hostilities between 
Bolivia and Paraguay caused a conference 
of nine neutral Pan American countries 
at the Department of State April 13, ac- 
cording to information given orally at the 
Department. 

Theenvoys representing the nine neu- 
trals were: The Ambassador of Cuba, 
Orestes Ferrara; The Ambassador of Peru, 
Manuel de Freyre y Santander; The Am- 
bassador of Brazil, R. de Lima e Silva; 
The Ambassador of Argentina, Filipe 
Espil; The Ambassador of Chile, Migue? 
Cruchaga; The Ambassador of Mexico, 
Jose Manuel Puig Casauranc; The Charge 
d’Affairs of Uruguay, J. Richling; The 


gence from this depression.” 
Mrs. Sabin Presents 
Views of Women’s Groups 


activity in every State of the Union. 


tarian,” she stated, and said: 


Reports received from Bolivia and 
Paraguay have been somewhat similar to 
those received by the press, according to 
oral statement by the Department of State, 
namely that troops of both countries have 
been massing in the Chaco. It has been 
impossible to tell, however, how many of 
these troops are for replacements. 

Five neutral countries—the United States, 
Mexico, Cuba, Colombia and Uruguay— 
have been endeavoring to conciliate the 
dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay for 
some time, but this week decided to call 
in Argentina, Brazi}, Chile and Peru. 


action of a small executive committee. 


member of this organization. 


the family and to the home. 
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Entire Question to Be Considered, Senator 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ance the budget Senator Wadsworth said 
this can be done only by a “combination of 
reduced expenditures and increased taxes. 
“Just prior to the ratification of the 18th 
Amendment there were 15 States in the 


and the sale of alcoholic beverages,” he 
“These States contained in the 
aggregate a little over 50,000,000 people. 
The manufacture of alcoholic beverages 
consumed in those 15 States was taxed 
I make no 
mention of the taxes imposed by the 


The Federal 


disturbed until 1919 would have imposed a 
tax of $6 a barrel on beer, 20 cents a gal- 
lon on light wines, 50 cents a gallon on 
heavy wines and $8.50 a gallon on spirits. 

“It is apparent that had the tax of 1919 
been left undisturbed and had the rate of 
consumption per capita remained exactly 
the same the Federal Cee ae 

slightly over 000,000, 

have received ghtly ota 
Amendment has thrown that immense 
sum of money out of the windows of our 
Treasury into the middle of the street, 
where figuratively speaking, the bootlegger 
has picked it up and put it into his pocket. 
How different would be the problem con- 
fronted by Congress today had we not 


“T know full well that the present Con- 
gress must add taxes almost confiscatory 
The amendment forces you 
I do not 
blame the present Congress in that regard. 
full well that even 
though the repeal of the 18th Amendment 
were submitted by this Congress to Con- 
ventions of the people in the several 
States a prompt vote for ratification could 
not bring relief to the Federal Government 
But let = 
impress upon you that a submission 0 
poe by this Congress, with the prospect 
of ratification within a reasonable period 
would bring immeasurable encouragement 
to a sorely harrassed people and work 
wonders in the restoration of that con- 
fidence which is so necessary to our emer~- 


Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, of New York 
City, stating she represented the Women's 
Organization for National Prohibition Re- 
form of which she is chairman, said the 
organization is composed of 631,537 wo- 
men, coming from _ every walk of life, 
representing every field of endeavor and 


"We are both nonpartisan and nonsec- 


Minister of Colombia, Fabia Lozano;| “May I call your attention to the fact 
Francis White, Assistant Secretary of| that the members of our organization have 
State. each personally signed a card pledging 


themseives to work for a change in the 
national prohibition law. In other words, 
gentlemen, I am not here delivering the 
sentiments of over 600,000 women, as many 
organizations do, merely because of = 
am authorized to represent each and every 


“Our organization was started on May 
28, 1929, as a result of the realization 
that the prohibition law was a curse to 
the social and governmental structure, to 
For, after 
all, women know the conditions of the 











Prohibition Repeal Advocated Billto Reduce 
As Social and Economic Benefit 


Immigration Is 


Sent to House 

Hearing Opens a cee 

Proposal Favored by Com- 
mittee Would Lower by 
90 Per Cent the Number 
From All Countries 


family and the home, perhaps better than 
anyone, as they are affected by the at- 
mosphere in which their children are | 
growing up.” 

Mrs. Sabin presented the declaration of 


principle submitted by the committee on | i j i < 
platform and resolutions unanimously | Immigration from all countries, includ 


adopted at the first |ing Canada and Mexico, would be reduced 
of the organization sg by 90 per cent, under the provisions of a 
eee Scie aoe » she | bill (H. R. 10602) recently reported favor- 
§ ain ” she | ‘ 
continued. “The prohibition a ¢, | ably to oe ae. _ unenees 7 
however noble in purpose, has . {t| Immigration and Naturalization. 
has made our Government authorities,, In the case of countries where there is 
Federal, State and local, powerless to con-|a quota fixed at present, the reduction 
trol the liquor traffic by license and regu-| would be a straight 90 per cent, but in| 
lation. It has deprived the Federal Gov-| the case of countries which do not now 
ernment of hundreds of millions of dol- | have quotas, the reduction would be 90 per 
lars of needed revenue, and diverted these| cent of the number who entered during 
funds into illegal channels, through which | the last fiscal year. The minimum quota 
crime of all kinds has been enabled to| would be 100 in any case, under the bill. 
organize and finance itself on a scale hith-| The bill would reduce immigration from 
erto unknown in the history of the world.| the present rate of 261,328 to 72,628, ac- 
These criminal organizations live and| cording to the report. Additional infor- 
thrive in defiance of governmental author- | mation made available in the report fol- 
ity, and their activities threaten in con-| lows: 
santly growing measure our most sacred 
institutions and our homes. 


Asserts Prohibition 


Has Financed Crime 
“Prohibition has not created crime; it 















Unemployment Foreseen 


As long as six years ago the majority 
of the members of the House Immigration 
Committee could foresee the coming of 
great unemployment in the United States. 
Its hearings disclosed clearly the present 
has financed crime. No one can pret situation, in spite of testimony at that 
any longer that the prohibition oem | Cane ene, Seeneaes ee eee eee 
ment is effective to promote temperance needed and would continue to be needed. 
or to stop the sale or consumption of in- The Committee’s voluminous hearings dis- 
toxicating beverages. It has had 13 years closed the farm situation with reference to 
of trial and the Government has spent the probable breakdown of the tenant sys- 
millions of dollars in a sincere but fruit- |'€™, and the further congestion of popu- 
less effort to enforce it. It has utterly |/@tion in the cities, etc. , 
failed of the purposes for which it was| ,P°c@use of divergent interests; because 
originally intended and it is gradually de- |! Eg > ee. labor Rr — ” 
stroying the authorit compete in the world’s markets agains 

ae y of government and goods and produce from wretchedly paid 


Oe oe ee, hands in other lands; b f inabilit 
= as become the great resi | y danas; because of ina y 
€ ource of the to prepare a bill that would be exactly 


criminal class, and it provides th i ; 
: p © capital equitable in application to countries of 


of the outlaw and the bootlegger. Th 
churches and the tompernnee cena the Western Hemisphere, and because of 
tions which still support it have become, |ifference of feeling of members toward 
all unconsciously, the chief allies and |immigration from countries to-the north 
friends of the outlaw classes, and the time | 22d countries to the south, grogress with 
has come to end this unholy alliance. general immigration is exceedingly dif- 
“The question is not one of drink. This | Cult. 
tino on ery. * which a se- | Effect on Western Nations 
i Our institutions is at stake, and| The bill now presented not only cuts 
aoe law and order, and | immigration from Europe, but does offer 
Eihess ane - ‘inte tiie es a harmonicus plan for the regulation of 
them. ‘The prohibition eee Leg ie | eration from all countries of the 
soning our national life, and it must | be come te. ine saan poor ie cae cian 
repealed. | of emigrants from ‘the United ‘eae whe 
“Gentlemen of the Committee, our or- i 
an very, very earnest about this | —s Cay Se ae ee 
matter. e intend to strive unceasing] r 
> — _— this great reform. We ail | ecu oumesd te Onttea “Btates 
r at in every great movement of|ceases to draw in the best young blood 
anes, ee re — has never been | of the citizenry of that Dominion. Can- 
ag ae ame og one g S | ada heeds population and development, 
ifts Sener to aoa oe po oo but in spite of its needs it selects its im- 


we, of our organization, know, that when 
history is written it will be recorded that 
this was a fight for good government. My 
purpose, gentlemen, is to appeal to you to| ci 
make it possible, through your great influ- 
ence, to end a situation which is making 
of us a Nation of hypocrites and demoral- 








fuil understanding as to the future of the 
| Dominion. 

Canadians in the United States, domi- 
led or naturalized—and there are more 
than 3,300,600 people of Canadian birth or 
Canadian ancestry here—cannot complain 


migrants with the greatest care and with| 
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Mediation Gaining 


"8 |Plan of Isolation 
In Western Nations 


Opposed as Aid 
To Normal Trade 


Depression Has Emphasized 
Our Dependence, Asserts 
Director of Foreign and 
Domestic Trade Bureau 





Latin American Distrust of This 
Nation Allayed Somewhat, 
Says Mr. Bingham 


Latin American distrust of the United | 
States has been in considerable measure 
allayed and the 21 American republics rap- 
idly are approaching the point where ev- | 
ery international question will have been 
settled by orderly mediation, conciliation 
and arbitration, Senator Bingham (Rep.), 
of Connecticut, told the Senate in an 
pene on the occasion of Pan American 

ay. 
“I desire in the first place to call your 
attention to the notable record that has 
been made in the peaceful settlement of 
inter-American disputes,” he said. | 

“As regards our relations with the na-| 
tions of Latin America, it is a source of 
real gratification to be able to say that the 
feeling of distrust which the Latin Ameri- 
can governments have from time to time 
manifested toward the Government of the | 
United States has been in considerable 
measure allayed. 

“But what is even more important is the 
fact that the people of our country are 
becoming better acquainted with the cul- 
ture and ideals of the nations of Latin 
America and, conversely, the Latin Ameri- 
can peoples are moving toward a bet- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
huge exports, larger imports per capita 
than most other countries. I do not need 
to tell you that our export trade was not 
as large in 1930 and 1931 as it was in the 
years immediately preceding. You know 
that we sold fewer goods and at lower 
prices. You also know—and if you did 
not, you would not be attending this meet- 
ing—that one of these days we are going 
to be selling more goods than ever before 
and at prices higher than those prevait- 
ing at the present time. 
Price Changes Discussed 
“These price changes, which have been 
general and sharply cownward since late 
in 1929, have been responsible for a large 
part of the reduction in the total values 
of United States exports and imports. You 


, : will be surprised, as I was, to learn that 
ter appreciation of the purposes and ideals | if the commodities exported and imported 
of the United States. Currents of intel-! jin 1931 had been bought and sold at the 


lectual understanding, to which the Pan) prices which prevailed in 1929, each would 
American Union has contributed so much, | have totaled at least $3,400,000,000 in the 


have been established and the foundations| year just ended. In other words, the 
thus laid for a continental system free | yalue of our exports w as a billion dollars 
from rivalries, jealousies and antago-| smaller and the vaiue of our imports about 
nisms. a billion and a half smaller than they 


Program Submitte d ee been if 1929 prices prevailed 
For Institutional Care 


“I think a partial explantion of the 
Of Dependent Child 


sharp price declines during the past two 

and a half years, which have done so 

much to reduce the purchasing power of 
Pension Survey Commission 
Of New Jersey Reports 
Plan to Governor for Re- 


qll countries and consequently the flow 
organizing State System 


of world trade, is to be found in the 
Statistics of world stocks of a few crude 
foodstuffs and raw materials. We find 
that although the population of the world 
is roughly estimated to have increased 10 
per cent during the last seven years, the 
increase in world stocks of nine raw ma- 
| terials and crude foodstuffs during the 
same period ranged from 31 per cent in 
the case of tea to 201 per cent for rubber 
and 317 per cent for coffee. Secondary 
information which we have tends to show 
that this increase in stocks is not confined 
to crude foodstuffs and raw materials; 
that the world’s capacity to produce cer- 
tain important products far exceeds its 
present avility to purchase them. 


Effects of Gold Suspension 


“The decline in world price levels dur- 
ing the course of the world depression 
placed a steadily increasing burden upon 
those countries whose governments or na- 
tionals had to meet obligations by way 
of interest payments on securities held 
abroad. 

“The effect of gold suspension in im- 
|portant foreign markets was to make the 
sale of competitive American products 
more difficult, not only in the countries 
whose currencies were separated from gold, 
but also in other markets, owing to the 
strengthened competitive position of in- 
dustries in the non-gold countries. 

“The cumulative effect of the world de- 
pression has led many countries to raise 


Newark, N. J. April 14. 
The State Pension Survey Commission 
today sent its fifth and final report to 
Governor Moore and the Legislature. 
The report deals with State care of the 
27,000 children under the Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians. The Commission pre- 
viously has made its principal recomenda- 
tions, and states in the present report that 
it is believed that adoption of the sug- 
gested program would tend greatly to re- 
duce the number of children shifted from 
local communities to State control. 


Proposals Submitted 


In a letter of transmittal the Comis- 
| sion says its program would seek to ac- 
complish the following results: 

Limit the number of dependent chil- 
dren transferred to State care by estab- 
lishing specific standards of eligibility. 

Place under the direction of the State 








if the United States adopts as nearly as 


izing our moral fiber.” it can the methods of Canada. 


American Nations Should Be Reaws Closer 
In Mutual Understanding, Says Mr. Curtis 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Continent by the principles of self-govern- | derstandin: i in- 
_— and human liberty embodied in the | imum. © wil be reduced: to 6 min 

onsitution of the United States. These| “I have been delighted t 
principles guided the founders of the | efforts that are caine ee ae ~ 
Latin American republics and represented | stitutions of learning in the United States 
the goal toward which they were con-/|to establish special scholarships and fel- 
stantly striving. 5 lowships for students from Latin America, 

It is particularly appropriate that we| and that there is also an increasing tend- 
should recall these facts during the year|ency on the part of students from the 
in which we are-celebrating the bicenten- i . 
nial of the birth of Gorge Washington. 
More than a century has now elapsed 
since the Latin American republics have 
achieved their independence; but the ex- 
ample of Washington, together with that 
of the other great continental patriots, of 
whom Bolivar and San Martin are the 
most conspicuous, has remained undimmed 
and undiminished. 

“With the establishment of indepen- 
dence the foundations were laid for the 
development of the Pan American move- 
ment, which slowly but surely has been ac- 
quiring increasing strength during the 
century that has elapsed since the strug- 
gle for independence. 

“The -far-seeing vision of Bolivar 
brought the call of a Pan American Con- 
ference which met at Panama in 1826; the 
first of a long series, each of which, in its 
way, has made some contribution to the 
larger purpose which the founders of the 
American republics had in view. 

Pan American Union 

“The outcome of the Pan American con- 
ference has been the establishment at 
Washington of the Union of the American 
Republics, occupying the beautiful build- 
ing which is almost within reach of my 
voice. There is something inspiring in the 
thought that the 21 republics of the 
American Continent have formed an or- 
ganization, the sole purpose of which is 
to promote close cooperation and better 
understanding among the Nations of the 
Americas. 

“The members of the Governing Board, 
composed of the Ambassadors, Ministers, 
and Charges d’Affairs of the republics of 
Latin America and the Secretary of State 
of the United States, meet to consider 
questions of mutual interest and concern 
and to devise means by which they can be 
most helpful to one another. In their 
deliberations the smallest State has the 
same voice as the largest. 
| “In this atmosphere of good will every 
international question, no matter how dif- 
ficult and delicate, lends itself to amicable 
settlement through the orderly procedure 
Lof mediation, conciliation and arbitration. 
It is a notable fact, one of which we all 
may well be proud, and which deserves 
special emphasis on this Pan American 
| Day, that the American republics have as- 
sumed the leadership in the settlement 
|of their differences by peaceful means. 
| In fact, but few questions remain to'be 
| solved; and these few relate, in the main, 
to boundary disputes inherited from the 
colonial period. Insofar as the American 
| Continent is concerned we are rapidly ap- 
proaching a situation unique in the history 
| of the world; namely, an entire contin- 
|}ent which has finally settled its outstand- 
| ing international problems without re- 
| course to force and in which the reign of 
| law has become dominant. 
| “It is in the light of these events that 
|the celebration of this day throughout 
|}the American Continent acquires special 
| meaning and significance. It symbolizes 
| the real unity of the American republics, 
| based on mutual respect and on the faith- 
| ful observance of the rights of one and all. 
| “As I review the relations between the 
| United States and our sister republics, I 
}am more and more impressed with the 
| importance of having governmental action 
| supplemented by private effort in the de- 
| velopment of closer inter-American under- 
|standing. Upon the youth of the Amer- 
|icas rests the major responsibility of fos- 
| tering an atmosphere of good will in which 
‘the possibility of inter-American misun- 








United States to pursue special scientific 
investigations in the countries of Latin 
America. We shall thus establish those 
deeper currents of intellectual under- 


international relations. 

“A short time ago, pursuant to a reso- 
lution adopted at the Sixth International 
Conference of American States, a confer- 
ence of intellectual leaders was held at 
Havana which provided for the establish- 
ment of an Inter-American Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation. Almost unlim- 
ited opportunities for service present 
themselves to this institute. I was also 
delighted to learn of the establishment at 
the Pan American Union of a Division of 





to foster in every possible way the broad- 
ening and deepening of the currents of 
understanding. 

“In this regard a great opportunity for 
service is presented to the youth of Amer- 
ica. It is to you that we must look for 
the gradual realization of those demo- 
cratic ideals upon which the political sys- 
tem of every nation of America rests. 


we are striving but which we have not as 
yet attained. It means not only a politi- 
cal organization sensitive and responsive 
to public opinion but also a social organ- 
ization of which ‘equality of opportunity’ 
is the corner stone. 

“And now, in closing, permit me to send 
to you, the younger generation of all the 


States, 
through better mutual appreciation of 
purposes and ideals we may lay the last- 


counts upon you and I am certain that 
you will not fail.” 
Commemoraiion of Washington 
The reply of Francis White, Assistant 
Secretary of State, to the messages of the 
presidents of the Latin American repub- 
lics, follows in full text: 


ment and people of the United States ap- 





which was the scene of his activities for 


resentatives of the republics of. America 
to do him honor possesses a special sig- 
nificance. 

It was a most gracious act on your part 
to devote the 1932 celebration of Pan 
American Day to the founder of this 
Republic. The ideals for which he strug- 
gled have so much in common with those 
of the founders of the other republics 
of America that I feel that we are today 
paying tribute to that great company of 
patriots to whom we owe the existence 
of the free nations of this continent. 

Although we can never hope to repay 
the debt which we owe to them, we can 
show our devotion to the ideals for which 
they struggled by constantly emphasizing 
and fostering the common interests of the 
American republics and developing in ev- 
ery possible way the spirit of cooperation 
and mutual helpfulness which happily ex- 
ists between them. 

I desire again to express to you and 
through you to the chiefs of state here 
represented the deep and heartfelt grati- 
tude of the Government and people of the 
United States for this generous tribute. 








standing which mean so much to our| 


Intellectual Cooperation whose duty it is | 


“Democracy is something toward which j 


republics of Latin America, the affection- | 
ate greeting of the youth of the United | 
and to express the hope that | 


ing foundations of peace and good will | 
throughout the Western World. America | 


Gentlemen of the Governing Board: I} 
wish to assure you how deeply the Govern, | 


preciate the tribute which your respec- | 
tive nations are paying to the memory | 
of Washington. Here at this sacred shrine | 


so many years, the assembling of the rep- | 


Board of Children’s Guardians all in- 
vestigations of eligibility. 

Provide for greater participation by a 
representative of the Board of Freehold- 
ers in the review cf a child’s eligibility 
for county relief. 

Adjust amounts of relief grants more 
closely to differences in family need and 
lcoal living costs by placing all aid un- 
der the Home Life Act on a budget basis. 

Facilitate the court handling of cases 
in which a-transfer of legal guardianship 
is not involved by permitting delegation 
of certain powers in such cases to a court 
referee. 


their tariffs and to institute a variety of 
drastic trade-control measures, most of 
which have disturbed the free movement 
of goods and have served to reduce the 
volume and value of international trade. 


Branch Factory Trends 


“There is a tendency on the part of 
certain of our important industries to es- 
tablish branch factories in foreign coun- 
tries. This movement, encouraged by the 
manner in which a number of countries 
shape their tariff and commercial policies 
so as to attract foreign manufacturers, 
also affects the foreign trade of the United 
States. But the extent to which branch 
factory products cut into the sales of 
Ameriean-made products in foreign mar- 
kets cannot be determined, owing largely 
to the difficulty of estimating potential 
purchasing power for any particular com- 
modity, especially since the price at which 
the imported product can be made avail- 
able to the foreign consumer is largely 
influenced by the tariff policy of the coun- 
try of destination, while the purchasing 
power is to some extent affected by the 
employment furnished by the branch fac- 

tory.” 


Four Surveys Directed 

The Pension Commission was created 
by the 1930 Legislature and continued by 
the session of 1931. It was given four 
technical studies to undertake and has 
heretofore reported on a plan for old 
age ‘relief, resulting in the adoption of a 
plan which will go into effect July 1. 

It made a survey which brought to- 
gether data on public relief expenditures 
from every municipality and county of the 
State, and made reports on the public 
employe pension systems. 
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Price Stabilizing 
Urged to Balance 
Bonus Payment 


Dr. Williford L. King, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Dis- 
cusses Effects of Cashing 
Veterans’ Certificates 


Enactment of the proposal to issue ad- 
ditional currency to be used for the im- 
mediate cash payment of the face value 
of the adjusted service compensation cer- 
tificates would be dangerous, unless cou- 
pled with the enactment of a plan simi- 
lar to that pending before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee to sta- 


bilize price levels, Dr. Williford L. King. | 


professor of economics at New York Uni- 
versity, told the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, April 14. 

He said that the financial breakdown 
in this country was brought about by 
inability to control the price level, and 
said that a plan which would accomplish 
that purpose was one of the great ¢co- 
nomic needs. 


Remedy for Situation 


“Between inflation and deflation, it is 
better to take our chances on deflation,” 
said Mr. King. “But why leave the mat- 
ter to chance when it can be remedied?” 
he asked. 

“The Federal Reserve System has con- 
trol of the money system of this country, 
and it has been pumping gas into the 
balloon with a bicycle pump, but not as 
fast as the gas runs out.” 

“We should put a competent committee 


in control of the currency to stabilize price | 
“I don’t mean to say this | 
would be a cure-all, but it would be a good | 


levels,” he said. 


opportunity to cure a large part of the 
trouble. 

“If you would pay this bonus by issuing 
additional currency you would increase 
the buying power of the people and this 
would tend to correct the present diffi- 
culty. The amount of money put into 
circulation by this proposal would start 
us back to normalcy. 


Circulation of Debts 


“We should substitute more circulating 
debts for the present noncirculating debts. 
If you would want the price level to go 
up, increase the circulating debt and pull 
in the noncirculating debt, and vice versa. 
This could be used as a regulatory method 
of controling the currency.” 

Dr. King pointed out that if the vet- 
erans had to wait until 1945 to obtain 
their bonus payment they would get a 
dollar that would be worth only half the 
value of a dollar today. 

Acting Chairman Crisp (Dem.), of 
Americus, Ga., pointed out that some 
veterans borrowed half of the value of 
their certificates last year, and asked Dr. 
King how much he thought those who 
had taken advantage of that privilege 
should get in 1945, since they had received 
a dollar with a value of $1.50 last year. 
Dr. King answered that he supposed they 
would be entitled to nothing. 


Views of Cotton Broker 


Declaring that he favored the issuance | 
of additional currency in order to make | 
this payment to the veterans, Robert M. 
Harriss, of the firm of Harriss & Voss, | 
cotton brokers, of New York City, said 
that the chief advantages which he sees | 
in making the immediate payment are | 


that it will halt deflation and create a/| affairs, will sit with the Finance Com-| would constitute a tax on the source of | 


| mittee during open hearings in compliance | business, would make the public “postage 
There will later result an equitable and | With a request from the Chairman, Senator | conscious” for years to come, would be 


rise in values of all kinds. 


fair revaluation of the dollar that is bound 


to follow sane legislation which will put | executive session either Secretary Mills|that the postal rates are not a proper 


$2,400,000,000 in circulation, he said. 

This increase in circulation, he declared, | 
will tend to bring out the hundreds of | 
millions of dollars which people have | 
hidden. | 

“It is,” he asserted, “the only way, in 
my opinion, that our national, State, city 
and county governments can balance their 
budgets. Properly controlled inflation will 
not only reduce their external obligations 
but will also reduce our taxes.” 


Embargo or Gold Exports 

“It will probably promptly lead to an 
embargo against the exportation of gold 
and to the temporary suspension of gold 
payments,” he continued. “This embargo 
will be of the greatest assistance in en- 
abling our foreign debtors to pay us. With 
the revaluation of our own dollar so that 
it will be on a more equitable basis with 
foreign money it will be possible ‘for 
France, Germany, Italy, and England, and 
every foreign debtor to pay us what they 
owe.” | 

In its final analysis, he said, the im-| 
mediate payment of the so-called veterans’ | 
bonus will lead to a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the wealth of our country in 
an orderly and legal manner. 

George LeBlanc, a retired international | 
import and export banker of New York 
City, told the committee that he is in-| 
terested in the bill because it “involves | 


an important fundamental of our economic | 
existence to which I have spent my life 
in a practical way.” 

“Inasmuch as we all agree that deflation | 
has reached below the border lines, is it| 
not time to stop it?” he asked. | 

“While we may not Tike the color of | 
the vehicle by the bonus bill to reach the | 
necessary inflatory measure, I accept it | 
as the only hope to avoid the present | 
tendency to a paralysis of our gold dollar,” | 
he declared. 


Service Men Urge Payment | 

Two Representatives of the Workers’ 
Ex-Service Men’s League, J. W. Ford and| 
S. J. Stenber, were the next witnesses. | 
The former said that thousands of vet-| 
erans have been struggling for existence | 
since the war, and declared that many 
have been “thrown on the human junk/| 
pile and driven to starvation, and many | 
have even been driven to crime.” He| 


| it?” 


New Program 


ure possible to méet the present emer- 
gency. I believe that the way to proceed 
is to lay aside all partisanship, to sit 
around this table with one single thought 
in mind, the national interest, and with 
an unequivocal willingness to share the 
responsibility, and I may add, whatever 
degree of unpopularity may come from the 
imposition of additional taxes in times | 
such as these. 


Refers to Original 
Treasury Program 


“That has been our position from the 
first. When the Congress met, we could 
have contented ourselves with calling at-| 
tention to the great and growing deficit 
and simply urged the Congress to im- 
pose such additional revenue as would 
| balance the budget, and thus have avoided | 
the difficult and responsible task of sub- 
mitting a detailed program of additional | 
taxation. But we felt that it was our duty 
'to share in the exacting task confronting 
the Congress, and we submitted, therefore, 
a detailed tax program adequate to raise 
the revenue necessary to balance the bud- 
get in the sense in which it has been 
discussed. ‘ 

“When the Ways and Means Committee 
told us that they did not propose to take | 
|our program, but to prepare one of their 
own, I told the Chairman that our time, | 
information and judgment were at his 
| disposal in the working out of the Com- 
mittee program. All were freely given | 
over a period of several weeks. 

“I told the Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee that if their program 
| when completed was in our judgment 
sound, ever? though it differed from what 
we had recommended, I would support 
the program and that the Treasury would 
assume its share of the responsibility in- 
| volved in imposing the proposed taxes. 

“This I did at once as soon as the Ways | 
and Means Committee report was pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives. 

“I mention this record because the 
question has been raised as to our willing- 
ness to cooperate. I say to you that I 
stand ready now and until you complete 
your consideration of the revenue bill to! 
work with you as sincerely, as whole- 
heartedly and as cooperatively as I did 
| with the Ways and Means Committee. As 
far as I am concerned, there will be no/| 


partisanship and no shirking of respon- 
sibility.” 


Features of House Bill 
To Be Included 


The Treasury will submit as soon as pos- 

sible a new tax program built around 
those features of the House bill which it 
|considers best, but it will take no re-| 
| Sponsibility for the new program, Mr. 
| Mills announced orally at the Treasury 
| Department later in the day. 

The program submitted to the House 
|Ways and Means Committee and con- 
| tained in detail in his statement to the 
Senate Finance Committee still is the 











Treasury program, and he does not retreat | 


from its proposals, the Secretary said, 
adding that he will resubmit it to the 
Finance Committee as the Treasury plan. 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
James Douglas, who is in charge of fiscal 


Smoot. When the Committee goes into 
himself or Arthur A. Ballantine, Under- 
secretary, will work with the Committee, 
the Secretary said. 


“I stand ready to cooperate with this | 


Committee as with the Ways and Means 
Committee,” Secretary Mills said. “I be- 


| lieve the way to proceed is to lay aside 
| partisanship.” 


He pointed out there 
should be an- “unequivocal willingness on 
the part of all concerned to take their 


| share of responsibility and unpopularity 
that goes 


with imposing a great tax 
burden.” 


Secretary Mills said the Treasury could | 
submit a report of its condition and rec- | 


ommend simply additional revenue to bal- 
ance the budget, but that it had gone 
further and told how it would propose to 


| raise that revenue. | 
“Can you take the bill as it passed the 


House, changing sections here and there, 
and make something acceptable out of 


inquired Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania. 


Declares Estate Tax 


Rates Are Too High 
Secretary Mils replied that he would 


take the income tax provision, leaving out | 
net losses and the double taxation result- | 


ing from taking away certain exemptions, 
would reduce estate tax rates, would keep 


the gift taxes, adjusting them to the estate 
tax, would keep the stamp tax, but aside | 


from that would write a new bill. 


‘You would not reduce the income and_| 
estate tax rates to the present law?’) 


questioned Senator Reed. 


“No,” responded Mr. Mills, “I would keep | 


the income tax rates in the House bill.” 


He added, however, that the estate tax| 
rates in the House bill are too high and/| 


that he would recommend the 1921 Act in 
this connection. 

Secretary Mills declared that “either the 
Ways and Means Committee or the Treas- 


ury approach was better than the House | 
program.” In answer to questions by Sen- | 


ator Reed, as to excise taxes in the House 


bill, he stated that the bill as it came! 


from the House was drawn hurriedly with- 
out considering the industries affected. 


He suggested a “simple plan such as the’ 


Ways and Means Committee adopted or 
seeicting a few items of large volume 


Department Not to Be Responsible for Its Pro- 
_ visions, However, Says Mr. Mills 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


\In Proposals Discussed 


| ury, he explained. The tariff items in the 


| to give the Committee his views on each | 


| rewrite any part of it, and I don’t doubt 


| Stressed the competition from other coun- 


|mines, American farms, and American liv- 


to Raise Funds 


temporary proposition, stating that then 
“the people will approach it in that 
spirit.” 

“You could impose a fairly high surtax 
with the understanding that it is an 
emergency proposition,” he continued. 
“Tf it is treated as a new plan to redis- 
tribute wealth by taxation, then all means 
of tax avoidance will come into being.” He 
told the Committee he favors treating | 
earned income in a preferred class. 

“In the last few days,’ Secretary Mills 
said, “I have been in conference with the 
economy committee of the House and with 
the President, and it is now clear to me 
that there is a real determination to eco- 
nomize. In view of this an economy 
program providing a $200,000,000 reduction 
is definitely in sight. With that and what 
you have you con balance the budget 
within $25,000,000. I suggest tentatively 
a tax on wort and malt which would re- 
turn $35,000,000, or $10,000,000 over the re- 
quired amount.” 

Mr. Mills testified further that he 
would modify the original Treasury rec- 
ommendation for a 7 per cent tax on do- 
mestic consumption of gas and electricity. 
He asked that the Committee consult 
with the Post Office Department in re-| 
gard to any proposed changes in the 
postal tax. 


Inclusion of Tariff Items 


“Do you propose to bring any new tariff 
items in your recommendations?” asked 
Senator Hull (Dem.), of Tennessee. 

“Tariff items were not included in the} 
orginal Treasury recommendations,” said 
Mr. Mills. The matter of tariff has al- 
ways been left to Congress by the Treas-| 


bill, he declared, aren’t revenue measures, | 
but protective tariff measures.” 
Senator Harrison asked Secretary Mills 


item in the House bili and propose substi- 
tutes for those not favored. 

“I would be willing to write a new bill,” 
Mr. Mills replied. He said he preferred 
this to rewriting the House bill. He added, 
however, that such a rewriting could not 
be considered the Treasury's program. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, stated 
that when the hearings are closed, he} 
would like Mr. Mills or someone else rep- 
resenting the Treasury to sit with the 
Committee in rewriting the bill, “if we do 


but what a great part of it will be re- 
written.” 

Harry S. Joseph, engineer of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, urged steps to protect the 
American copper mining industry against 
cheaper labor conditions elsewhere. He 


tries and asserted that “peril is imminent | 
from South Africa.” The industry which, 
he said, concerns 15 copper producing 
States, is seeking to “maintain American 


ing conditions against forces which are 
threatening to destroy us.” 

Richard H. Lee, New York City, general 
;counsel of the National Council of Busi- 
ness Mail Users, appearing in opposition 
to the postal increase in the bill, declared 
that the change from the present rates 
would not produce the desired revenue, 


|“unfair discrimination,’ and maintained 
| Source for raising revenue. Thirty per 
| cent of today’s sales are made by mail, | 
| he told the committee. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, pointed | 
| Out that the 3-cent rate obtains in Canada 
}and England, nd that Germany main- | 
jtains a 314-cént rate. Mr. Lee replied 
;that America is the only country which 
|conducts a “mass production, mass selling 
| business.” A total of 621% per cent of the | 
|mail is “selling matter,” he said. He urged 





| “not discouragement, but encouragement” 
|to the business man, and advised a 2-cent 
rate on first-class mail with a lowering of 
other rates. 


Three-cent Rate 
Of Postage Opposed 


James S. Wiley, representing a group of 
envelope manufacturers, opposed the 3- 
cent postal rate, contending that while pri- 
vate mail users may be able to bear the 
|added tax, business “can not stand a 50} 
per cent increase in the cost of the mail | 
and continue to use the first class.” He| 
j; asserted that business would discontinue | 
| use of the mails or use other than the first 
class. 

Postage is not a negligible expense to 
many institutions, Mr. Wiley said, add-| 
ing that the increased rate would tend| 
|to aggravate unemployment in the en- 
velope industry. 

He advocated instead of the 3 cents first 
|class rate that second class rate should 
be increased, that the Government should | 
not continue “to subsidize newspapers,” 
|which, he said, are “getting a lot for 
nothing.” He proposed also an excise tax 
on the sale of advertising space in maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

Leonard J. Raymond, Boston, Mass., of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association, | 
also warned of the harm to business gen- 
erally and to the envelope manufacturing 
industry through the proposed postal in- 
crease. 


Business to Be Driven 


To Use of Cheap Mail 

John A. Smith Jr., Glasgow, Mass., of 
the Prank E. Davis Fish Company, de- 
clared that the 3 cent rate would 
“drive us to the third class or out of the 
' mails.” It would increase our selling costs 


maintained that it would be only just to| Whose competitve condition would not be| 20 per cent, he said. Second class mail 


pay these certificates. 

Mr. Stenber contended that the head/| 
of the American Legion had “strayed from | 
the truth” when he announced that the | 
veterans are not in favor of the bonus pay- 
ment proposal, and said that the rank and | 
file of the Legion members are betrayed | 
by its officials. 

Asserting that this country has been| 
doing its business on credit, Gen. Jacob | 
S. Coxey, Mayor of Massillon, Ohio, told | 
the Committee that this country should! 
turn to a currency basis for business. | 


Mr. Coxey advocated that 25 or 30 biJ- | Ouse bill did not give consideration to | 
lions of dollars in currency should be is- | ‘@ Whole field. He estimated the revenue | 


sued, so that business could be trans- 
acted properly, and urged that additional 
money be printed to pay the bonus cer- 
tificates. 


Federal Loan Approved 
For Ann Arbor Railroad 


Approval by the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission April 14 of a 3-year loan to 
the Ann Arbor Railroad from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation ‘in the 
amount of $634,757, brings the total loans 
of this character approved by the Com- | 
mission to date to $101,430,387, accord- | 
ing to records of the Commission. (Fi- 
nance Docket No. 9250.) } 

The money is to be advanced in three 
installments of $369,209 on April 1: $146.-| 
928 on June 20 ,and $118,620 on Oct. 1,! 
1932. It will be used to pay preferen- 
tial claims, interest on bonds, principal 
nd interest on equipment trust certifi- 
: Jes, and rents. | 


| 000. 


affected.” 


Prejers Committee Bill 


To House Measure 

elterating that tne Ways and Means 
Committee bill is better than the House 
bill, Secretary Mills said that each part 


jhas to have a definite relation to the| 


whole. “This is the weakness of tne House 
bill,’ he continued. “It was constructed 
on the spuz of the moment, It isn’t a 
balanced bill.” He emphasized that the 


trom a 142 per cent sales tax at $350,000,- 
At the request of Senator Reed, he 
said he would study means to prevent 
pyramiding o1 a sales tax. 

The Secretary told the Committee that 
if an excise tax is not to be imposed then 
it would be necessary to place tne income 
taxes on a war basis, broadening the base 
“You will raise a large amount of rev- 
enue by the application of the principle 
of taxing income according to the ability 
to pay,” testified the Secretary, “and that 
means taxing incomes above marginal sub- 
sistence.” He added that this is “not 
what we are doing in the country today. 
He maintained that there must be either 
an income or an excise tax. 

Senator Reed stated that the tendency 
of a war time income tax would be to 
place heavier burden on low incomes and 
to cause the big taxpayer to put his 
money into tax exempt securities. 

‘That is the weakness of the American 
system,” answered Mr. Mills. 

He proposed that the tax be levied as a 


| shows a $9,000,000 a year loss and should} 
tbe made to “stand on its own feet,” Mr. 
| Smith said. “You should not tax the only} 
| class of mail showing a profit.” 
Opposing the increased postal rate also 
| were Horace Nahm, New York City, of| 
ithe Mail Advertising Service Asociation, | 
International; W. S. Oberfelder, Chicago, | 
of the Walter Field Company; John F. 
Noffsinger, Washington, D. C., of the Na- 
| tional Home Study Councit and the Asso- 
| ciation of Correspondence Schools, who 
| pointed out that the proposal would de- 
crease revenue from his organizations 
|}and advocated discontinuance of the 
| franking privilege and increased rates on 
| second class mail; R. W. Hicks, New York | 
| City, of the Greeting Card Association; 
| Brace Bennit, New York City, of the Na-| 
| tional Association of Credit Men; Walter 
| Wheeler Jr., Stamford, Conn., of the Pit- 
| ney-Bowes Postage Meter Company, and 
O. M. Kile, Washington, D. C., of the In-| 
| ternational Baby Chicks Association. | 
| 


|Match Tax Objectionable 
'To Makers of Paper Matches 


E. G. Buckland, New Haven, Conn.. | 
representing the Association of Railway} 
Executives opposed the 1% per cent tax on} 
regard to the penalty on consolidated re- 
/turns of corporations. He asserted that! 
| a tax would not accomplish what 

| 


} such 
| has been anticipated. | 
| Levi Cooke, Washington, D. C., appear-| 
ing on behalf of manufacturers of paper | 
book matches, and various breweries, op- 
posed the 4-cent per 1,000 tax on matches, 
and asked instead a rate of 4 or +4 -cent | 
|per 1,000, and opposed also the tax on! 


Treasury Agrees to Develop Policy of Cutting | 


All Supply Bills 


Argued in Senate 


Many Senators Protest Ap- 
plication of 10 Per Cent 
Reduction to Treasury- 
Post Office Measure 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
all of the silly things we have done, it is 
proposed to cut down on expenditures that 
will partially destroy if not wholly wreck 


| the parcel post system which it has taken 


25 years to build, and we talk more about 
suspending work on public construction 
projects so those men can be turned out 
of work.” 

Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, in 
charge of the subcommittee handling the 
Treasury-Post Office bill, outlined how 
the 10 per cent reduction would affect 
postal service. He predicted that “a lot 
of people will be sorry that they supported 
such a proposal as this” if made operative. 

“It is necessary that this matter be 
clarified,” Senator Oddie continued. “I 
shall state unequivocally that I am op- 
posed to this or any other proposition that 
is going to add to the army of the unem- 
ployed. Senators ought to understand 
what they are doing when they vote for 
such proposition, for they are contribut- 
ing to the misery and the suffering and 
prolonging the depression by their acts.” 


Mr. Johson Comments 


“Economy minded,” statesmen were criti- 
cized by Senator Johnson (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, who reminded the Senate that it 


| had voted overwhelmingly for the post- 


ponement of foreign debts to the United 
States in December, adding that in all 
probability they would have the chance to 


| vote again on the subject. 


“And after you have done that,” he said, 
“you start trying to make it up out of 
petty items of $27,000 here and $10,000 
there, not for our own people, but for the 
people beyond the seas. This indiscrim- 
inate slashing will get you nowhere. It has 
reached the point where men think they 


j}are statesmen if they stand before an 


audience and shout that they are for 
economy and peace.” 

Senator McKellar, defending his resolu- 
tion, took the Senate to task for discussing 
the small items and expressing disgust 
with the small savings. He observed that 
the total of them, if 10 per cent were 
taken off of all appropriations, would be 
approximately $250,000,000. 

“And that sum is not so small that any 


|man here can afford to snicker at it,” he 
| declared. 


Increase in Deficit 

He pointed to the growing deficit-in the 
Treasury and said that money had to 
come from somewhere unless the vaults 
of the Treasury were to be totally empty. 
The Senate, he added, was being asked to 
apply the same rule to the Treasury-Post 
Office bill as to the Interior and Four- 
department measures, and he could see no 


valid reason for reversal of that position | 


“if the Senate is sincere in its desire to 
accomplish a saving in Government ex- 
penses.” 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
presented the question to the Senate by 
stating that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, of which he is chairman, had been 
unable to agree whether the 10 per cent 
reduction previously ordered should be 
continued. as a policy. In view of that 
fact, he said, the Committee had invited 
Senator McKellar to place the issue be- 
fore the Senate itself in advance of the 
work of drafting the Treasury-Post Office 
measure. Senator McKellar then offered 
his resolution, making the same reduc- 
tions as had applied to the two other bills. 


|Americans Are Prepared 


To Evacuate Amoy, China 


Lynn W. Franklin, American Consul at | 


Amoy, China, reported under date of 
April 13 that “communists” are in the 
vicinity of Changchow and that General 
Chang Chen has commandeered all mo- 
tor vehicles in that vicinity. The Ameri- 
cans are prepared to evacuate. The Brit- 
ish Consul has requested that a naval 


| vessel be sent to Amoy. —(Department of 


State.) 


cereal beverages. Makers of so-called 


|“near beer,” Mr. Cooke asserted, “can not 
|compete with beer illicitly manufactured. 


The manufacture of illicit beer runs into 
millions of barrels,” he said. 

The witness stated that there has grown 
up around the great lakes and in some 


other parts of the country breweries for | 
|the manufacture of wort, which, he said, 


is sold to “alley or wildcat brewers,” who 
add yeast and make beer, which in turn 
is sold to the “speakeasies.” He declared 
that there were 75,000,000 gallons of 


| brewers’ wort manufactured and sold last 


year. This wort, Mr. Cooke said, is sold 
at $7 per barrel, which when made into 
beer and sold in bottles brings a return 
of $90, and asserted that it could carry 
more than the present tax of 5 cents per 
gallon. He advocated a tax on wort of 
$6 or more a barrel, and asked the com- 
mittee to remove the 2-cent per gallon 
tax on cereal beverages. 

At the afternoon session April 13, Field- 


ing S. Yost, director of intercollegiate ath- | 
letics, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, | 


Mich., opposed the tax on admissions for 
athletic contests. E. F. Jones, Bradford, 
Pa., former Member of Congress, ap- 
peared against the estate tax. 


— Pe 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


April 14, 1932 


9 a. m—Charles G. Dawes, president; 
Eugene Meyer, chairman, and Ogden L. 
Mills, director, of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, called to discuss 
“matters pertinent” to the Corporation 
with the President. 

11:45 a. m—A committee from the 
Advertising Federation of America, 
headed by its president, Gilbert 7. 
Hodges, called to invite the President to 
address the convention of the Federa- 
tion to be held in New York City, June 
20-24. 

12 m—Joseph C. Grew, recently ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Japan, called to 
pay his respects to the President. 

12:05 p. m—George Barr Baker, of 
New York, called to pay his respects to 
the President. 

12:15 p. m.—C. W. Hunt, chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

12:30 p. m—Frank H. Hitchcock, of 
Tucson, Ariz., former Postmaster Gen- 
eral, called to present C. B. Wilson, of 
Flagstaff, Ariz., to the President. 

3 p. m.—Walter S. Gifford, Director of 
the President’s Committee on Unem- 
ployment Relief, called to discuss the 
work of the Committee. , 

3:30 p. m.—James F. Burke, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Joseph R. Nutt, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, called. 

4 p. m.—J. Clawson Roop, Director of 
the Budget, called to discuss budget 
matters with the President. 


Reductions Demanded 


| ment generally, among the members, and 
the Committee suggested that I go to the 
Rules Committee and ask for a rule to 
place this program of salary reductions on 
the legislative appropriation bill which 
you were considering when the House ad- 
journed last Tuesday. 

“We were ready to proceed today and 
I think the House is entitled to know, 
especially the getlemen who are inter- 
'ested in this vital program of curtailing 
| Government expenses, and I may say the 
the country is entitled to know, why we 
| are asking these gentlemen to hold up the 


for a reduction of the salary of every man 
and woman who is on the Government pay 
roll or who receives money as an employe 
of the Government above $1,000 per an- 
| num. 


have seen in the Record, does not mean 
11 per cent of all salaries in excess of 
$1,000. The Committee thought the fairest 
plan to all parties concerned was to have 
an exemption of $1,000 on every salary. 
|For instance, under the Committee plan, 
| the $1,200 per annum man would have to 
live on $22 less during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1933, to which it applies 
than his present salary. 

“I am not going into the details of the 
| other plans suggested because we have not 
}it here but under the President’s plan, 
| which would mean a furlough of a month, 
| the $1,200 man would ‘give up $100. I pre- 
|fer and I think the Committee prefers as 
between the two a flat reduction in salary, 
first exempting, of course, $1,000, but i 
| want you to know why we are not ready 
|to proceed today.” 


Mr. Woodrum Proposes 
|Higher Exemption 


Representative Woodrum (Dem.), of Ro- 
| anoke, Va., member of the Appropriations 
| Committee, interrupted. “I am interested, 
| he said, “in what the gentleman is saying 
|about a $1,000 exemption. Personally, I 
have been one of the members of the 
| House who have advocated a reasonable 
salary reduction but there are many mem- 
| bers who do not believe that the gentle- 
|man’s proposed exemption of $1,000 is 

sufficient; that a person making $1,200 a 
| year ought not to have any reduction, and 
what I want to ask is this; may I ask the 
|gentleman this question, will the House 
be given an opportunity to increase the 
exemption of $1,000?” : 

“We are not bringing the bill in now,” 
|reminded Mr. McDuffie. “The opposition 
|to whatever we present will have an op- 
| portunity to express itself and to offer any 
| amendment it may desire to submit.” 
| “Now,” Mr. McDuffie continued, “when 
|we left the White House Saturday it was 
the understanding that Colonel Roop 
(Director of the Bureau of the Budget) 
would appear Monday with the Presi- 
dent’s plan outlined in detail, to present 
|to our Committee for its consideration. 
| We wanted to be courteous, and especially 
|to the President of the United States, who 
;evidently knows much about organizing 
|government. We want the benefit of his 
|suggestions. Up to this good hour we 
|have not had them in detail. 

“Colonel Roop was to appear Monday. 
He did not appear Monday, and on Tues- 
day he did not appear with the Presi- 
|} den’t detailed plan. On Wednesday morn- 
ing Colonel Roop appeared and brought 
suggestions such as you saw in the Con- 
|gressional Record this morning. About 
110 o’clock I called up Colonel Roop and 
asked him how soon he could present a 
detailed plan, and he said he could have 
it here in an hour and a half. Within 
30 minutes thereafter, Colonel Roop said 
it would take two days to get the detailed 
plan. 

“I wanted the House and the country 
to know that we are demanding a re- 
duction of Federal salaries, that 98 per 
cent ot the taxpayers of the country are 





Modification Urged | 
Of Retirement Law 


By General Hines 


Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, testifying April 


itary Affairs, recommended modification 
lof the emergency officers’ Retirement 
Act and the setting up of a board of re- 
view to go over all the cases of retirement 


officers who have received the benefits of 
the act and that while some are not en- 
titled to be on the list, in his opinion, 
there are many officers among those so 
retired who had distinguished service 
overseas and he believed it is not the in- 
tent of Congress to deprive them of their 
|retirement benefits under that law. 

The purpose of the act was to put emer- 
gency officers on the retired list on a 
footing comparable with regular Army of- 
ficers. 


said that there is no reason why there 
should not be a repeal of the act and men 
whose disability is of service origin should 
be left on the rolls. 


lene, Tex., author of the resolution (H. J. 
Res.\ 355) aimed at the abuses of the act, 
|said he had presented the facts to the 
Committee and was ready for the Com- 
| mittee to proceed in its own way. The 
cided to hear William Wolff Smith, former 
general counsel of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
in executive session April 15. 


Domestic Use of Rubber 
Is Smallest in Six Years 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
own reclaiming plants than by other 
companies. 
Manufacturers had estimated stocks of 


close of 1931 and stocks of 10,177 long 
tons of reclaimed rubber. 
| claimed rubber amounted almost exactly 
to the average monthly requirements of 





stocks amounted to more than 60 per 
cent of the years’ consumption. 

Production of reclaimed rubber in 1931 
\is calculated at 129,690 tons, compared 
with 157,968 tons in 1930. Exports last 
year were some 6,976 tons. 

The quantity of rubber reported on 
hand by 30 importers, dealers, commission 
agents and brokers 1t the close of 1931 
was 87,433 tong tons, against 62,869 tons 
a year before. Every dealer of importance 
| filed reports. 

The 322,000 tons of rubber in stocks at 
| the close of the year takes into account 
lthe factor of shrinkage or wastage of 
|rubber between the time of importation 
| and time of consumption. This is assumed 
| to amount to around 1 per cent of the con- 
sumption, and to increase with the length 
of time the rubber is held in storage. An 
| allowance of 5,193 tons was considered 
' permissible for 1931 for this shrinkage. 


legislative bill further and why we are not | 
ready to present a bill to you providing | 


‘I may say here, that the plan as you | 


Board of Review Is Suggested | 


14 before the Hoase Committee on Mil- | 


under that law. He said there are 6,900) 


Dr. D. O. Smith, medical consultant, | 


Representative Blanton (Dem.), of Abi- | 


|Committee at an executive session de-| 


crude rubber of 214,147 long tons at the| 


Stocks of re-| 


the manufacturers during the year. Crude | 
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Flat Cut in Federal Salaries 
Favored by Economy Group p< 


ee 


by 98 Per Cent of Tax- 


payers, Mr. McDuffie Declares 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


demanding a reduction of the Federal sal- 
aries, and that we are trying to do some- 
thing along that line. I want to say to 
|you gentlemen that unless salaries are 
reduced there are going to be new faces 
in the Congress in the future. 

“On next Saturday, we will have an 
omnibus bill with the idea of putting al! 
the propositions, both of the Committee 
and the. President, under one bill. That 
can well be done after we take care of 
the Federal salary reduction bill. 

“We want to be courtecus to the Presi- 
dent and wait as long as we can before 
taking up the question of salary reductions 
and so the Committee asked gentlemen to 
delay the legislative appropriation bill in 
order that we may have the President’s 
views in detai: and be able to present 
them to,the two houses. I wanted you to} 
khow that your Committee is not re- 
sponsible this morning for the failure to 
proceed to reduce the Federal salaries of 
this country on the legislative bill.” 


Problems of Committee 
In Balancing Budget 


Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, told the House that Mr. 
— statement was very frank and 
air. 

“We all realize and understand the dif- 
ficulties of the Economy Committee,” he 
said. “They have been given a task to 
perform, and comment has been made | 
throughout the country on what they 
should do by people who do not under- 
stand the budgetary condition of the 
country. Letters have been written, edi- 
torials have been written, statements and 
speeches made clamoring for a reduction 
of the budget by people who do not un- 
derstand the budgetary conditions. 

“It is exceedingly fortunate that the) 
rule is not presented today. If I under-| 
stand the temper of this House, if the rule 
had been presented under the conditions 
and surroundings under which it was in- 
troduced and presented, it would have} 
been overwhelmingly defeated. 

“Back of all this movement for a reduc- | 
tion of salaries and the so-called balanc-| 
ing of the budget are two prime motives. 
One is to obtain reduction in order to use 
that as an argument before the other 
body of Congress now considering the tax 
bill; the other is a movement throughout 
the country for a general reduction of the 
wage standard and the resultant lowering 
of the American standard of living.” 


Government Salaries 


Below Business Level 


Answering Representative Oliver (Dem.), 
of Tuscaloosa, Ala., member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, Mr. LaGuardia 
said he certainly approves the present 
schedule of salaries of Government em- 
ployes, the increases in pay since 1923 or 
1924, and increases in the number of em- 
ployes where the increases are necessary 
by reason of legislative enactment. Mr.| 
LaGuardia said the average Government 
salary is around $1,440 lower than the 
salary* paid in normal times throughout 
the country. 

Representative Fitzpatrick (Dem.), of 
New York City, suggested that during the 
World War, “when he were $26,000,000,000 
in the red,” the men who today are ad- 
vocating wage cuts charged the United 
States Government 400 per cent on ev- 
erything they sold the Government. 

Mr. LaGuardia commended Mr. Hoover's 
five-day week suggestion, but said the en- 
tire cost of going on a five-day week 
should not be put on the employe. He 
said he is opposed to lowering the wage 
scale and the lowering of the American 
standard of living. 

“I think that if we do agree on a five- 
day week basis, we can find a formula 
which would be acceptable without put- 
ting all the burden on the backs of the 
producers and the workers.” 

Representative Connery (Dem.), of 
Lynn, Mass., said the salary reduction is 
unnecéssary. 

Representative Campbell (Rep.), of Bat- 
tle Creek, Ia., told the House that when 
| the salary reduction is brought up he pro- 
poses to seek adoption of an amendment 
to take $2,175 off the annual salary of | 
|Senators and Representatives and others | 
on the Government pay roll at $10,000, 
with 45 per cent reduction of all salaries 
in excess of $10,000, and a graduated scale 





{the protection 





for the lower salaries, with an exemption 
|of $1,000, beginning at 5 per cent on the 
next $500 above $1,000. 


‘Two Radio Measures 
Reported to Senate 


Limiting of Station Control to 
Americans Is Favored 


Amendment of the radio act of 1927 to 
provide that broadcasting licenses may 
not be held by any company or association 
which has any alien officer or director or 
of which more than one-fifth of the capi- 
tal stock is under foreign control is pro- 
vided in a bill (H. R. 7716) on which a 
favorable report was made to the Sen- 
ate April 14 by the Senate Committee on 
| Interstate Commerce. 

The bill also would prohibit broadcast- 
|}ing of any information concerning any 
“lottery, gift enterprise, or similar scheme 
offering prizes dependent in whole or in 
part upon lot or chance,” this provision 
conforming to the postal regulation | 
against lotteries. | 

The Senate Committee Inserted in the | 
House bill provisions for license fees 
ranging from $120 for small broadcasting 
stations to $5,000 for the most powerful 
stations, and for similar fees to meet the | 
|cost of handling applications of all sorts 
|to the Federal Radio Commission. Sen- 
j}ator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, who 
| reported the bill, stated that the fees are 
| expected to produce about $670,000 of 
revenue annually. 

As amended by the Senate Committee, 
the bill would merge the Radio Division 
of the Department of Commerce into the 
Federal Radio Commission. The amended 
bill also would require Commission ap- 
proval of sales of radio licenses. 

Section 9 of the radio act would be 
amended to provide that the section 
should not apply to the Virgin Islands, 
Porto Rico, Alaska, Guam, Eastern Samoa, 
and the Territory of Hawaii. 

Authority for the Federal Radio Com- 
mission to require the painting and illumi- 
nation of any radio towers when the 
towers are found to constitute or to be 
reasonably likely to constitute a menace 
| to air navigation also is provided. 
| The Senate Committee on Commerce 
} also on April 14 reported favorably a bill 

(S. 4289) amending the law relating to 
qualifications of radio opreators so as to 
provide for licenses only to United States 
| citizens. 
| ‘The bill provides that the words “citizen 
| of the United States” be inserted in lieu 
}of “persons” in the present law, making 
| the revised paragraph read: “to prescribe 
| the qualifications of station operators, to 
| classify them according to the duties to} 
|be performed, to fix the forms of such) 
| licenses, and to issue them to such citizens | 
lof the United States as he finds qualified.” 








zopars 3 
Automatie Signal 


placing Guard 
At Rail Crossings 


Loss in Employment Oppor- 
tunities Through Use of 
Devices Shown by Bureau 
Of Labor Statistics 


Automatic warning signals are rapidly 
displacing the familiar watchmen witn 
red lanterns or flags and the men who 
lower the gates at railway crossings, ac- 
cording to a report by Clyde M. Huber: of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The re- 
port, the latest presenting results of the 
Bureau’s investigation inte technological 
unemployment in various industries, will 
be published in the Monthly Labor Re- 
view for April. 

The estimated number of employment 
opportunities lost through the use of au- 
tomatic signals and grade separations yp 
to the beginning of last year was 44,343, 
Mr. Huber says. A factor compensating 
to some extent for the displacement of 
the watchmen and flagmen is the provi- 
sion of employment, for other classes of 
workers, on grade-seperation projects and 
in the maintenance of the automatic 
signals. 


Extent of Employment Loss 

The loss of empioyment opportunities 
is calculated as the difference between 
19,835 flagmen and gatemen actually on 
duty in 1930 and the 60,630 that would 
probably have been required at all 
guarded crossings if automatic signals 
were not used, and if there had been no 
grade separations. The following addi- 
tional information is supplied by Mr. 
Huber: 

The actual number of employes classed 
as flagmen and gatemen decreased from 
23,007 in 1924 to 19,835 in 1930. This de- 
crease cannot be said to be due to a gen= 
eral decrease in employment, because a 
period of general expansion and pros- 
perity is covered. Moreover, the number 
of crossings protected actually increased 
steadily during the period, even after de- 
ducting the number of crossings elimi- 
nated by grade separation. Then, too, 
of crossings is a fixed 
charge and does not depend upon the 
volume of railroad traffic. 

It is conceded that automatic protec- 
tion for 24 hours a day is preferable to 
part-time protection by watchmen and 
flagmen. 


Number of Crossings 

The total number of crossings increased 
from 232,710 in 1924 to 240,673, the num- 
ber of protected crossings from 26,991 to 
30,287, the number of automatically pro- 
tected from 12,485 to 30,287 and the num- 
ber protected by manual means dropped 
from 14,506 to 11,721. 

Manually protected crossings accounted 
in 1924 for 53.7 per cent of all protected 
crossings and automatically guarded cross- 
ings for 463 per cent, but seven years 
later the respective percentages were 22.2 
and 61.3. 

There are three distinct types of auto- 
matic highway grade-crossing protections: 
The “wigwag” signal, with or without 
audible warning; the flashing-light sig- 
nal, also with optional audible warn- 
ing; and the automatic gate, which 
may combine the flashing-light  sig- 
nal on the cross arm, with or without au- 
dible warning. 

Interstate Commerce Commission fig- 
ures show that the number of crossings 
with gates operated 24 hours daily re- 
mained practically the same over the pe- 
riod of 1924 to 1930, as did the number 
of crossings with watchmen on duty 24 
hours per day. The number of crossings 
with gates operated less than 24 hours 
daily decreased 35 per cent and the num- 
ber of crossings with watchmen on duty 
less than 24 hours dropped 20 per cent. 
These changes took place largely because 
of the introduction of automatic signals. 

The number of crossings protected only 
by audible signals decreased markedly 
during the period. The number of auto- 
matic signals combining the audible and 
visible warning increased 75 per cent, while 
the number of crossings protected only 
by visible automatic signals more than 
quadrupled during the same period. 

The development of the closed-body au- 
tomobile, with the accompanying increase 
in volume of Winter driving, made the 
bell warning inadequate without other 
protection. The total increase in ths 
number of crossings with automatic sig- 
nals from 1924 to 1930 was 49 per cent, 


Two State Groups Act 
For Salary Reductions 


Topeka, Kans., April 14, 
The State Highway Commission has aue 
thorized salary cuts and reduction in pere 
sonnel to save an estimated $221,000 ane 
nually, according to announcement by the 
State Highway Director, Guy T. Helvering, 
The salary reductions, which are to bee 
come effective July 1, Mr. Helvering stated, 
include a horizontal 10 per cent cut in 
all salaries of $150 or more a month, 
No reductions will be made in salaries of 
$90 or less. Those from $95 to $150 will 
be reduced on a sliding scale. The total 
salary reductions, he said, will amount to 
$169,965 a year. The balance of the sav- 
ing of approximately 10 per cent of the 
annual pay roll of $2,219,769 will be made 
by reduction in personnel. 


Helena, Mont., April 14, 

The State Board of Education has an« 
nounced a horizontal reduction of 10 per 
cent in the budgets of the institutions un- 
der its control, leaving to the executives 


| of the institutions the apportionment of the 


reduction. 

As a method of economy, the Board 
favored postponement of sabbatical and 
other leaves of absence. 
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HED (ouT COMMENT BY THE UniTep States Daur 


Law on Assigning 


Employer’s Use 
After Patenting of 
_ Process Allowed 


Law Construed to Permit 
Continued Use of Method 
As Well as Machine With- 
out Liability to Patentee 


Carson City, Nev. 
Larry J. BARTON 


v. 

Nevapa Conso.timpaTeD CopreR COMPANY. 
District Court, D. Nevada. 
Equity No. G-9. 

Frey, Oxrver & MAERLANDER, and Harwoop 

& Drsxr for plaintiff; CHartes M. 
/ Fryer, ALFRED C. AURICH, and CHANDLER 
'. & QuayLe for defendant. 


Opinion of the Court 
March 16, 1932 


Norcross, District Judge—This is a suit by 
plaintiff to enjoin alleged infringement of pat- 
ent No. 1662357, dated March 13, 1928, issued to 
plaintiff for an “abrasive resisting metal and 
process for making same,” also, to require de- 
fendant to account for the benefits to it de- 
rived from the use of such process. 

To plaintiff's complaint defendant by an- 
swer has set up the following defenses: 

That, assuming the process described in the 
patent to be patentable, and to have been used 
by defendant, such was with plaintiff’s con- 
sent and for a time preceding application 
for patent. 

That, assuming the patent to be valid, plain- 
tiff cannot plead title thereto as against de- 
fendant for the reason the process patented 
was developed and perfected while plaintiff 
was an employee of defendant and in the 
course of such employment. 

That defendant has not used the process 
described in the patent. 

That the patent is void for anticipation, for 


want of invention and for lack of sufficient | 66 


disclosure. 
+++ 

The evidence discloses that early in 1925, 
the defendant installed at its concentrating 
and smelting plant at McGill, Nev., an elec- 
tric furnace for the manufacture of abrasive 
resistant steel balls and plates for use in 
defendant's ball milis for grinding ore. Upon 
the furnace being installed by the man- 
ufacturer supplying the same, the plaintiff 
was employed by defendant and placed in 
charge of its operation. The record of plain- 
tiff’s employment recites that he ‘will report 
for work on Feb. 20, 1925, as steel metallur- 

.” His position was under the immediate 
supervision of the metallurgical engineer in 
general charge of defendant’s research de- 
partment. The latter testified: 

“I also explained the nature of his work, 
which I stated, in effect, was to supervise 
the operation of the electric furnace and 
giving particular attention to the operations 
involved and the perfection of those opera- 
tions that were involved in the production 
of grinding balls which I explained was the 
primary purpose of the installation of the 
electrie furnace.” 

Defendant’s general manager, Mr. Kinnear, 

ified: 


t : 

“I met Mr. Barton on the night of his ar- 
rival, * * © I explained to Mr. Barton the 
situation we haa at McGill, that is, the fact 
that we had this large amount of structural 
steel scrap that we were left with as a result 
of this mill fire. I told him that we had 
purchased this furnace for the particular pur- 

se of making balls and liners, and that 

e was hired for this particular purpose, for 
developing the operation so that we could 
make grinding balls and liners, abrasive cast- 
ings and things of that nature, from this 

ile of structural steel which we had on our 

ands.” 
++ + 


In a letter to Mr. Jackling, president of 
defendant corporation, of date May 16, 1928, 
Mr. Kinnear made the following statement: 

“I secured Mr.,Barton from the locomo- 
tive works at Lima, Ohio, shortly after we 
had our electric furnace installed. Our pur- 
pose in getting him was to have a man on 
the job who was thoroughly familiar with 
electric furnace practice and get us out 
the difficulties we were in when we first put 
this unit into operation.” 

Plaintiff testified: 

“When I went there they were having dif- 
ficulty with their operations as they had no 
experienced man on electric furnaces em- 
ployed by the Nevada Consolidated Copper 
Company, and I went there to take charge 
of the operation of such a furnace in order 
to put them on an efficiently operating basis.” 

In an article published by plaintiff he 
stated: 

“The writer was engaged to take charge of 
all operations in connection with the furnace 
and develop metals peculiarly adapted for use 
around the mill and the plant in general.” 

Plaintiff's application for patent was dated 
Aug. 24, 1926, and filed in the Patent Office 
Sept. 1, 1926. In a letter written by plaintiff 
to defendant's general manager, of date April 
4, 1928, appears the statement: 

“From the middle of 1925 up to Jan. 1, 1928, 
this plant was making cast steel grinding 
balls under the original system of Larry J. 
Barton.” 

Plaintiff testified that his ‘“‘process and dis- 
covery” had been completed and the “opera- 
tion * * * of such process had been per- 
formed in the acid electric furnace at McGill 

rior to Aug. 24, 1926." He further testified: 

‘It was performed quite often before that 

rticular date” and “particularly on each 

eat in which ball mill liners, or lifting bars 
or check plates, or such similar castings were 
poured.” 
+ Fe} 


From the testimony both of plaintiff and 
defendant it quite clearly appears that the 

rocess used in defendant's electric furnace at 
Meat had not been materially changed for 
some considerable time _ to plaintiff's ap- 

lication for patent, and thereafter continued 
nm use as before such application. Just when 
any change in the process was originally in- 
augurated does not clearly appear. .From the 
evidence the court is unable to say that 
laintiff’s contention that his statement con- 
ained in his letter to Mr. Kinnear of April 
4, 1928—that the process had been continued 
in use “from the middle of 1925’—is mate- 
rially erroneous. 

Plaintiff does not contend that at the time 
of his employment by defendant, or at any 
time prior to his application for patent, he 
advised defendant that he was working upon 
an improved process with the view of perfect- 
ing it and for ultimately applying for a pat- 
ent thereon. While in part conceived prior 
to his employment, the process was perfected 
solely at the expense of defendant and while 
in defendant's employ. 

It was not until after plaintiff filed his ap- 
plication for patent that he took up with 
defendant’s general manager the matter of al- 
lowing him compensation for the use by it of 
the process for which patent was applied for. 
A number of letters passing between plain- 
tiff and defendant's general manager and be- 
tween the latter and the president of de- 
fendant company dealt with the matter of 
compensation, but no agreement to compen- 
sate was ever reached, hence this suit. 

Defendant, among other defenses, contends 
that it has the right to continue to use the 
process, assuming it to be the same as the 

rocess patented, without compensation there- 
For under the provisions of Rev. Stats. section 
4899 (35 U. S. C. 
reads: 


A. section 48). 


++ + 

“Every person who purchases of the in- 
ventor, or dicoverer, or with his knowledge 
and consent constructs any newly invented or 
discovered machine, or other patentable ar- 
ticle, prior to the application by the inventor 
or discoverer for a patent, or who sells or uses 
one so constructed, shall have the right to 
use, and vend to others to be used, the spe- 
cific thing so made or purchased, without lia- 
bility therefor.” 

It is the contention of counsel for plain- 
tiff that this provision of the statute has no 
application to this case for the reason that 

aintiff’s patent is for a process and, hence, 
i not embraced within the language of the 
section—“‘machine, or other patentable ar- 
ticle.” Counsel cite Walker on Patents (6th 
ed.) Vol. 1, p. 208, Par. 208. : 

It must conceded that the authority 
cited supports the contention. From the 
text we quote the following excerpt: 

“The rule stated at tne head of the last 
section does not apply to a process patent. 
Section 4899 of the Revised Statutes treats 
only of machines or other patentable articles 
and confers exemption from the operation of 

atents upon nothing but specific things. 
Now a process is neither an article nor a 
thing. It is a series of acts. It is therefore 
outside the langauge of the law upon the 
subject. It is also outside the reason of that 
law ie ee 


The section 


In contrast to the views of the distinguished 
textwriter we find under the general heading 
“Notes of Decisions” and the subheading, ‘6. 
Rights as between employer and employe” (35 
U. 8S. C. A., section 48) the compiler’s note, 
which reads: 

“This section has been usually applied to 
the cause of employer and workman, and 
where a workman, by using the tools, time, 
and money of his employer with his ocnsent, 
makes an invention and applies it in his em- 

loyer’s business, the employer may con- 
inue to use it, and where the improve- 
ment is a process, the employer may continue 


Patents Construed 


Jurisdiction of California Divi- 
sion of Corporatons Upheld 
By State Counsellor 


Sacramento, Calif., April 14. 
Jurisdiction of the Division of Corpora- 
tiens over the sale of assignments in- 
volving undivided interests in patent 
rights, has just been upheld by Attorney 
General U. S. Webb. 

The Attorney General, in an opinion to 
Edwin M. Dougherty, Commissioner of 
Corporations, states such assignments con- 
stitute a certificate of interest which 
would entitle the holder to participate in 
the proceeds of a contract awarded for 
profit and would therefore constitute a 
security under the Corporate Securities 
Act. 

In the case in question it was proposed 
to assign an undivided interest in cer- 
tain letters patent for improvements on 
steam boilers. The assignment provided 
that the assignee would not attempt in 
any way to manufacture, sell or license 
others to manufacture or sell the device 
described in the patent. 

It also contained a provision that the 
assignment would be made subject to an 
exclusive right to a license granted to a 
manufacturing corporation under a con- 
tract licensing the corporation to con- 
tract for, manufacture, erect, design and 
sell in any part of the United States steam 
boilers embodying the invention. 





to practice the process for the whole period of 
the patent, but where the invention pertains to 
a machine, it is understood that only the 
specific machine, or machines which have 
been so made are licensed. Wade v. Metcalf 
(C. C. Mass. 1883) 16 F. 130, 131, affirmed 
(1889) 9 S. Ct. 271, 129 U. S. 202, 32 L. Ed. 
1.” 


notes to the section was doubtless based on 
the authority therein cited. From the opin- 
ion in that case (16 Fed. 131) we quote: 
“This section of the statute, which first 
appeared in the law of 1839, section 7 (5 St. 
354) has been usually applied to the case of 





employer and workman. If the workman, by 
using the tools and time and money of his 
employer's business, the employer may con- 
tinue to use it. If the improvement is a 
process, it has been held that the employer 
may continue to practice the process for the 
whole period of the patent. McClurg v. 
Kingsland, 1 How. 202.” 

In considering the weight to be given to 
the opinion in the Wade v. Metcalf case, it 
is proper to consider that a process patent 
was not directly involved in that case. Cohen 
v. Virginia, 6 Wheat, 399; Brownwell v. U. S. 
Fidelity Co. 269 U. S. 489. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the court did not consider that 
there had been any material changes made 
in the act of 1870 (16 St. 203) warranting 
a departure from the construction placed upon 
the prior act of 1839, in respect to it being 
inclusive of a process patent. See alsé Boston 
v. Allen, 91 Fed. 251 


++ + 


The prior act of March 3, 1839 (5 U. S. 
Stat. at L., p. 354) used the expression ‘“‘ma- 
chine, manufacture, or composition of mat- 
ter.” This provision of the statute came be- 
fore the Supreme Court in the case of Mc- 
Clurg v. Kingsland, 1 How. (42 U. S.) 202, 208. 
As stated in the opinion in that case the 
patent was “for an improvement in the mode 
of casting chilled rollers and other metallic 
cylinders and cones.” From the opinion in 
that case we quote the following excerpt: 

“At the trial below, and here, the plaintiff's 
counsel have contended, that this act can not 
apply to the present case, inasmuch as the 
protection it affords to the person who had 
the prior use, is confined to the specific ma- 
chine, etc., and does not extend to uch use 





of the invention, or thing patented, if it 
does not consist of a machine, etc., as con- 
tradistinguished from the new mode or man- 
ner in which an old machine or its parts 
operates * * *. But we think that the law 
does not admit of such construction, whether 
we look at its words or its manifest ob- 
jects, when taken in connection with former 
laws, and the decisions of this court in 
analogous cases.” 

“Had the words ‘invention’ or ‘thing 
patented’ been used instead of machine, etc., 
there could have been room for doubt of the 
application of the act to the present case; 
* * * We, therefore, feel bound to take the 
words ‘newly-invented machine, manufacture, 
or composition of matter’ and ‘such invention,’ 
in the act of 1839, to mean the ‘invention 
patented,’ and the words ‘specific machine,’ 
to refer to ‘the thing as originally invented,’ 
whereof the right is secured by patent.” 

Commenting on the McClurg case the Su- 
preme Court in the later case of Andrews Vv. 
Hovey, 124 U. 8S. 694, said: 


+++ 


“The first case in which the 7th section of 
the act of 1839 appears to have come under 
consideration in this court was that? of Mc- 
Clurg v. Kingsland, 1 How. 202, decided in 
1843. * * * The patent was for an improve- 
ment in the mode of casting chilled rollers. 
It was, therefore, a patent for an improvement 
in a process.” 

The precise question whether a _ process 
potent is subject to the provisions of Rev. 

tats. section 4899, does not appear to have 
been directly presented in other than the 
case at bar since the adoption of the statute 
of 1870. The question appears to be one of 
first impression in this case. The only ma- 
terial change from the language of the statute 
of 1839, was the substitution, following the 
word “machine” in both statutes, of the words 
“or other patentable article’ for the words 
“manufacture, or composition of matter’ ap- 
pearing in the original act of 1839. Neither 
act used the word “process.” 

There is nothing in the language of the 
section of the act of 1870 to indicate an intent 
upon the part of Congress to restrict the 
comprehensive construction placed by the 
Supreme Court on the corresponding section 
as it appeared in the act of 1839. It is clear, 
we think, that the words “or other patent- 
able article’ were intended to have the same 
comprehensive meaning as the words “manu- 
facture, or composition of matter" used in the 
prior statute. In both cases, as held in the 
McClurg v. Kingsland case, they mean “in- 
vention” or “thing patented.” 


++ + 


While Mr. Walker in his treatise on patent 
law says “a process is neither an article nor 
a thing,” it could with equal force be said it 
is not “a manufacture or composition of mat- 
ter; but the Supreme Court held the latter 
language to be inclusive of a process. More 
precise language might have been used in both 
sections, but the construction placed on the 
original section leaves little if any room to 
question the construction that should be 
placed on the section in ‘ts modified form. 

The act of 1870 was adopted by Congress 
in the light of the interpretation placed on 
the Act of 1839, and if it had been intended 
to depart from that construction, words 
clearly manifesting such intent would have 
been used, 

The court is not impressed with the further 
contention of the author that a patent for a 
process is “outside the reason of the law.” A 
patentable process developed and used by an 
employe while so employed and at his em- 
ployer’s expense is as much within the reason 
of the statute as would be a patentable ma- 
chine constructed or so developed. 

For the reasons stated, and without deter- 
mining the other questions presented, the 
court is of opinion that plaintiff is not en- 
titled to recover by reason of the provisions 
of the statute cited. Solomons v, United 
States, 137 U. S. 342; Lane & B. Co. v. Lock, 
150 U. S. 193. 

Plaintiff’s bill of complaint is dismissed. 


Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 
April 14, 1932 


Present: The Presiding Judge William 
J. Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar 
E. Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

John E. MacLeish, Chicago, was ad- 
mitted to practice. 


Customs 

No. 3496. United States v. F. W. Woolworth 
Co. Toys. Spring daggers. Argued by Mr. 
Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, for appellee, by Mr. Edward P. Shar- 
retts for appellee, and by Mr. John G. Lerch, 
amicus curiae. 

No. 3460. Gulf Gypsum Co. v. United States 
(U. S. Gypsum Co. appearing as parties in 
interest). Crude gypsum. Argued by Mr. 
Harlan W. Rippey for appellant, and by 
Mr. George J. Puckhafer for appellee. 

No. 3498. United States v. Gilson Bros. 
Entered value. Argued by Mr. Thomas J. 
McKenna for appellant, and submitted on 
brief by appellee. 

No. 3503. United States v. W. X. Huber Co. 
Tiles. Argued by Mr. Thomas J. McKenna for 





appellant, and submitted on record by ap- 
}) pellee. 





The statement quoted from the compiler’s| 











Liability for Tax (Laws Clarified 


On Stock Given 
To Wife Defined 


Held Subject to Levy When 
Shares Were Endorsed in 
Bank and Not When 


Transferred on Books 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
EpwIn J. MARSHALL 


Vv. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 
No. 5865. 

Petition to review order of Board of Tax 

Appeals. 
Before Moorman, Hicks and HICKEN- 
LOoPER, Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
April 5, 1932 


HICKENLOOPER, Circuit Judge—The present 
petition to review involves Federal income 
taxes for the years 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926. 
It appears that during the year 1923 the pe- 
titioner, feeling that he was paying more 
than his just proportion of income taxes, de- 
cided to give to his wife certain shares of the 
capital stock of various corporations in which 
he was interested. 

In respect of some of these shares the pe- 
titioner merely endorsed the certificates in 
blank and caused them to be placed in a safe 
deposit box carried in the name of his wife, 
but to which his private secretary had access. 
As to other shares, the certificates were not 
only endorsed by the petitioner, but the 
shares were thereafter transferred to the name 
of his wife upon the books of the respective 
companies. 

Thus we find that 500 shares of the com- 
mon stock of the Champion Spark Plug Com- 
pany were transferred to Mrs. Marshall upon 
the books of that company Nov. 21, 1923. 
Likewise, 50 shares of the common stock of 
The Richardson Company were so transferred 
March 10, 1924. Prior to the times in ques- 
tion Mrs. Marshall was also the stockholder 
of record of 10 shares of the stock of The 
Fifty Associates Company. 


++ + 


Separate returns were filed by the peti- 
tioner and Mrs. Marshall for the years in 
question. The dividends received upon all 
of these shares of stock, both upon those 
endorsed in blank but not. transferred, and 
upon those actually transferred to Mrs. Mar- 
shall, were returned by her upon the hypothe- 
sis that the stock had been given to her 
by her husband. 

When the Commissioner came to audit the 
returns for the year 1923 dividends to the 
amount of $10,201.50 were transferred from 
the wife's return to that of the petitioner 
“for the reason that in accordance with the 
evidence on file in this office the said stock 
is listed in your name.” The total amount 
so transferred apparently did not include div- 
idends paid in 1923 upon stock of The Fifty 
Associates Company standing in the name of 
Mrs. Marshall, and no dividends were paid 
during that year upon the stock of the Cham- 
pion Spark Plug Company after its transfer 
on Nov. 21. The stock of The Richardson 
Company had not yet been transferred. 

When the returns for the years 1924, 1925, 
and 1926 were audited the petitioner was ad- 
vised that “all dividends reported by your 
wife on her return have been eliminated 
and included in your return inasmuch as 
the stock is in your name” (italics ours). 
Deficiency assessments were made in accord- 
ance with this adjustment. The petitioner 
appealed to the Board of Tax Appeals. The 
action of the Commissioner was affirmed and 
the present petition followed. 

The Board of Tax Appeals, while recogniz- 
ing the above stated facts in its findings 
of fact, in its opinion ignored the actual 
transfer of any of the shares upon the books 
of the issuing companies, treating all shares 
as if the certificates were merely endorsed 
in blank and placed in a safe deposit box 
carried in the name of the petitioner’s wife 
but to which the petitioner, through his 
confidential secretary, had access. 








The intended gift was held to have been 
incomplete in that exclusive control and 
dominion over the property had not been 
surrendered to the donee, there had been 
no acceptance of the gift by the donee, and 
there had been no transfer of title accom- 
panied by delivery of the ponpersy. 

As to the shares of stock not transferred 
upon the books of the issuing companies, we 
are of the opinion that the decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals was correct. While 
Mrs. Marshall was advised by her hus- 
band that he intended to give all his hold- 
ings of capital stock to her, it is 
quite evident, as to those shares not 
transferred upon the books of the issuing 
companies, that there was not a complete 
relinquishment of dominion and control of 
the subject-matter of the gift, and, we think, 
that there was no such conveyance or as- 
signment as operated to divest the donor of 
legal title or to vest such legal title in the 
donee, whatever may have been the equitable 
rights of the parties after the endorsement of 
the certificates in blank. See Edson v. Lucas, 
40 F. (2d) 398, 404 (C. C. A. 8), and cases 
there cited; Sizer et al. v. U. S., 65 Ct. Cl. 450; 
Lee v. Lee, 5 F. (2d) 767 (C. C. A., D. C.). 
Cf. Basket v. Hassell, 107 U. S. 602, 614, 615. 

+~+ + 


As to these shares the conclusion of the 
Board of Tax Appeals that the petitioner 
did not intend to part with dominion and 
control over the stock, or the dividends re- 
ceived thereon, or, at least, that he had not 
done so, and that the alleged gift to his 
wife was but a sham and subterfuge for the 
purpose of relieving the petitioner of income 
taxes without that incident of finality which 
attends a completed gift, was supported by 
substantial evidence and may not here be 
disturbed. Burnet, Commissioner, v. Leinin- 
ger, — U. S. —, March 14, 1932. Cf. White, 
sotiactor, v. Bingham, 25 F. (2d) 837 (C. C. 

) 


Whether or not there was such delivery as 
to complete the gift was also a question of 
fact upon which we are bound by the de- 
cision of the Board of Tax Appeals, unless, 
as a matter of law, that decision was clearly 
erroneous. Tracy v. Commissioner, 53 F. (2d) 
575 (C. C. A. 6). Grissom, Collector, v. Stern- 
berger, 10 F.»(2d) 764 (C. C. A. 4), does not 
conflict with this view for there the jury, as 
triers of the fact issue, found that the gift 
had been completed. Here the contrary is 
found, and this finding can not be set aside 
unless the conceded facts conclusively require 
a different conclusion. This, we think, is 
not the case. 

As to the shares actually transferred upon 
the books of the respective companies, how- 
ever, we are of the opinion that the action 
of the Commissioner and the decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals were erroneous. Trans- 
fer upon the books of the corporation in it- 
self constitutes a delivery. Robert's Appeal, 
85 Pa. St. 84. 

++ + 


The transferee tnen becomes the a 
owner. Mrs. Marshall had executed no/broad 
power of attorney authorizing her sband 
to endorse her certificates of stock,| as in 
White, Collector, v. Bingham, supra.\ Divi- 
dends were paid by check drawn to her\order. 
What she did with these checks after receipt 
is a matter of complete indifference. The 
stock was not endorsed and redelivered to 
her husband, and could not thereafter be 
transferred, or the dominion and ownership 
of the petitioner thereafter be regained, ex- 
cept through the independent and voluntary 
act of his wife. 

There was nothing unlawful, or even mildly! 
unethical, in the motive of petitioner to avoid 
some portion of the burden of taxation. 
There is nothing illegal in a gift of shares 
of stock by a husband to his wife. If the 
transaction were attacked as fraudulent, the 
burden would be upon the Commissioner to 
establish such fraud by a clear preponder- 
ance of the evidence. Taplin et al. v. Com- 
missioner, 41 F. (2d) 454 (C. C. A. 6); Budd 
v. Commissioner, 43 F. (2d) 509 (C. C. A. 3). 

We find neither in the evidence nor in the 
findings of fact the slightest intimation of 
such fraudulent intent, the argument of 
counsel in this connection being based solely 
upon the evidence of Mrs. Marshall that in 
financial transactions she depended upon and 
was guided wholly by her husband, that she 
considered that each (she and her husband) 
had an equal or community interest in the 
property of the other, and that, should her 
husband ever wish or need the securities he 
had given her, she would gladly return them 
to him. 

This spirit of dependence on the part of 
a wife, and her willingness to share with her 
husband whatever she might have, are not 
uncommon, and are, we think, commendable | 
rather than the reverse. They are without 
effect upon the issue here involved. Burnett, 
Commissioner, v. Leininger, supra, does not} 
hold otherwise. 

We conclude that the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals erred in not ordering retention in Mrs. 
Marshall’s return of those dividends which 
were paid upon stock actually transferred to 
and held by her. So far as appears from 
the record, no such dividends were trans- 





ferred from her return for the calendar year 
1923. 

The decision of the Board of Tax Appeals 
as to such year is therefore affirmed. Divi-) 
dends were paid by the Champion Spark Plug | 


On Eminent Domain 


California Court Holds Uni-| 
versity Can Condemn Prop- 
erty Adjoining Its Grounds 


Los Angeles, Calif., April 14. 

The Superior Court of California for 
the County of Los Angeles has upheld 
the statutory right of the University of 
Southern California to exercise the power 


of eminent domain to condemn property 
adjoining the present property of the uni- 
versity. 

Section 1238 of the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure, under which the condemnation 
proceedings was brought, was declared to 
be constitutional in the opinion in the 
case handed down by Judge C. E. Haas. 
It provides, it was explained, that the 
right of eminent domain may be exercised 
by an institution of the State of California 
which is exempt from taxation under the 
provision of Section 1-A of the State Con- 
stitution. The law provides, according 
to the opinion, for the exercise of eminent 
domain by an educational institution of 
collegiate grade. 

The evidence in the case was stated to 
have amply showed that the University 
of California was an institution exempt 
from taxation within the requirements of 
the constitutional provision. 

“It can scarcely be questioned,” Judge 
Haas stated, that the condemnation of 
t:.e land in question is for a public use. 
“Education of a higher order is now well 
recognized to be as essential for the main- 
tenance and progress of the State as are 
other factors leading to the education is 
essential to the welfare of the State, it 
is not only the institution which is exer- 
cising eminent domain in condemning a 
piece of property for educational purposes, 
but it is, even though indirectly, the State 
itself and the people that constitute it.” 


Decisions of the. 
Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated April 14 


George W. Balkwill. Docket Nos. 34238, 
41858, 52053 and 56077. 

1. The petitioner’s distributive share 
of partnership income is taxable to 
him, notwithstanding his declaration 
of trust that he held such partner- 
ship interest in trust for the benefi- 
ciaries, where the trust was not a 
member of the partnership and all 
profits were paid to petitioner. } 

2. Held, losses sustained by an ir- 
revocable trust are not deductible by 
the cestuis que trustent on their in- 
dividual returns. 


Chemical Bank & Trust Company, Lau- 
rette Schinasi and Victoria Schinasi 
Pini Formerly Known and Sometimes 
Referred to Herein as Victoria Schinasi 
Ross, as Executor and Executrices, Re- 
spectively,. of the Estate of Morris 
Schinasi, Deceased. Docket No. 51690. 

Property was transferred by a deed 
to a trustee to pay the income there- 
from to the grantor’s estranged wife 
until her death or the prior termi- 
nation cf the trust, and then to con- 
vey the property to the grantor, if 
then living, or, if not,'to his children. 
The husband died before the wife and 
before the termination of the trust. 
Held, that the transfer of the re- 
mainder interest to fhe children was 
one intended to take effect in pos- 
session or enjoy at or after death, 
and was not a sale for a full and 
adequate consideration in money or 
money’s worth. Held, further, that 
the Commissioner did not err in in- 
cluding in the husband’s gross es- 
tate the value of the entire property 
at. the date of his death where the 
value of the interest of the wife at 
the death of the husband has not 
been shown. 


Journal of Proceedings 
In the Supreme Court 


April 14, 1932 


| 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Van Devanter, Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suther- 
land, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, 
Mr. Justice Roberts and Mr. Justice 
Cardozo. 

William J. Byrn and John M. Baber 
Jr., of Washington, D. C.; Paul G. Rode- 
wald of Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. B. Wilson of 
Plagstaff, Ariz.; W. T. Kendrick Jr. of 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Marion H. Eustace of 
Caldwell, Idaho; Herman Woodward Win- 
burn of Greensboro, N. C.; Robert F. Deni- 
son of Cleveland, and Herbert F. Koch, 
and Rufus B. Hall Jr., of Cincinnati, were 
admitted to practice. 


No. 547. The Insurance Company of the 
State of Pennsylvania v. Joseph S. MacLaugh- 
lin, Collector, etc.; and 

No. 548. Joseph S. MacLaughlin, Collector, 
etc. v. Alliance Insurance Company of Phil- 
adelphia. Argument continued by Mr, Robert 
T. McGracken for The Insurance Company of 
Pennsylvania, et al.; and concluded by Mr. 
Solicitor General Thacher for MacLaughlin, 
Collector. 

No. 553. Board of Commissioners of the 
County of Allen, etc., et al., appellants v. 
The State of Ohio, ex rel. J. Charles Bowman. 
Argument commenced by Mr. H. E. Carling 
for the appellants. The court declined to 

ear further argument. 

No. 557. Ogden & Moffott Company, et al., 
appellants v. Michigan Public Utilities Com- 
mission, et al. Argument commenced by Mr. 
Percy J. Donovan for the appellants. The) 
court declined to hear further argument. 

No. 634. The Texas & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, petitioner v. The United States. Argu- 
ment commenced by Mr. John W. Davis for 
the petitioner; continued by Mr. Assistant 
Attorney General Rugg for the respondent; 
and concluded by Mr. Newton K. Fox for the 
petitioner. i 

No. 560. Continental Tie and Lumber Com- 
pany, petitioner v. The United States. Argued 
by Mr. George E. H. Goodner for the peti- 
tioner, and by Mr. Assistant Attorney General 
Rugg for the respondent. 

No. 574. General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration et al. v. The United States of Amer- 
ica. Argument commenced by Mr. Assistant 
Attorney General Youngquist for the United 
States. 

Adjourned until April 15 at 12 o'clock when 
the day call will be: Nos. 574, 734, 795, 811, 
581, 600, 580, 525, 585, and 598. 





Tax Measure Adopted 
By Mississippi Senate 


Jackson, Miss, April 14. 


The Mississippi Senate, on April ‘14, 
adopted the conference report providing 
for a 2 per cent tax on retail sales and 
gross income, a 1 per cent tax on indus- 
trial power, and a 2 per cent tax on other 
power. An exemption of $1,200 is allowed 
in all classes. The Mississippi House will 
vote on the proposal April 15. 


British Weighing Devce 
The British public “enthusiastically” has 
received a new machine which vends both 
the weight of a person and a piece of choco- 
late for a penny. (Department of Commerce.) 


Company upon stock transferred to Mrs. Mar- 
shall in the amount of $4,000 in 1924, $3,000 
in 1925, and $5,000 in 1926; and upon stock 
of The Richardson Company in the amount 
of $241.67 for 1924, $300 for 1925, and $300 for 
1926. It would also seem from the findings 
of fact that dividends paid upon the stock 
of The Fifty Associates Company, standing 
in the name of Mrs. Marshall, were in the} 
amount of $515 for each of the years 1924, 1925, 
and 1926. | 

As to the years 1924, 1925, and 1926, there- 
fore, the decision of the Board of Tax Ap-| 
peals is reversed and the cause is remanded 
to the Board with instructions to cause the 
tax to be recomputed as herein indicated. | 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Feceral and State Courts 


DENTISTS—Practicing without license—What constitutes practice—Putting oil of 
cloves in cavity of tooth— } 

A so-called dental technician employed in the office of licensed dentists, who 
rendered first aid to a patient who complained of a tooth ache by putting oil of 
cloves into the “avity at a time when the dentists were working on other patients, 
did not by reason thereof practice dentistry without a license in violatidn of a 
Washingtor statute which defines as a practicing dentist any person who “shall 
perform del.cal operations of any kind upon any human being, or, who shall diagnose 
or profess to diagnose, or examine and contract for the treatm@ht of, or who shall 
treat or profess to treat, or advertise as treating, any disease or disorder or lesion 
of pt oral cavity, teeth, gums, maxillary bones, or extract teeth, or repair or fill 
cavities.’ 


State of Washington v. Medcraft; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 23580, March 21, 1932. 


EMINENT DOMAIN—Award—Persons entitled to compensation—Conveyance of 
land pending condemnation proceedings—Admissibility of parol evidence of oral 
agreement between grantor and grantee as to right to compensation— 

Where California real estate was conveyed to the grantee, pending condemnation 
proceedings by a city, by a deed containing no provision as to whether the grantor 
or the grantee should receive the compensation, the grantee and not the grantor 
was entitled thereto, under a section of the California Code of Civil Procedure 
providing that the title to property condemned does not rest in the public until 
payment has been made as required by the verdict of the jury or judgment of the 
court and a copy of the final order of the condemnation has been filed for record 
in the office of the county recorder; parol evidence of an oral agreement between 
the grantor and the grantee that the money was to be paid to the grantor was 
not admissible to establish the grantor’s right to compensation, since such evidence 
would vary the written terms of the deed. 


Security Company v. Rice; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. L. A. 13209, March 29, 1932. 


FIXTURES—Dishwasher sinks—Installation in apartment building— 

Dishwasher sinks installed in an apartment house by hanging the sinks on the 
walls suspended from brackets screwed into the walls so that the sinks could be 
removed without damage to the building did not constitute a part of the real estate 
so as to come within the description of a mortgage on the apartment building. 


Walker Dishwasher Corp. v. Medford Trust Co.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., March 31, 
1932. 


JURY—Right to jury trial—Criminal prosecutions—Sale of liquor as first offense— 

A Nebraska statute giving magistrates and police courts jurisdiction to try, 
without a jury, defendants charged with the sale of liquor as a first offense, under 
a statute imposing a maximum penalty of a fine of $100 or imprisonment for a 


period not to exceed three months, is not in violation of sections of the Nebraska’ | 


Constitution providing that “the right of trial by jury shall remain inviolate” and 
that “in all criminal prosecution the accused shall have the right to * * * a speedy 
public trial by an impartial jury of the county or district court in which the offense 
is alleged to have been committed,” since the constitutional right to g jury trial 
is applicable to the offenses triable by a jury at common law and the Legislature 
had the right to add new elasses of crimes ,to those previously triable without a 
jury. 
State of Nebraska v. Kacin; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 28214, April 8, 1932. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT—Liability of landlord for injuries to tenant—Defective 
ceiling in apartment—Implied warranty— 

The owner of an apartment building was not liable to a tenant of an apartment 
for injuries sustained on the fall of ceiling plaster, where the tenancy contract 
gave the tenant complete and exclusive control and enjoyment of the apartment 
and did not expressly obligate the owner to keep the apartment in repair or 
warrant that it was safe and fit for the purpose for which it was rented to the 
tenant, since the rule that, in the absence of an express contract to the contrary, 
the tenant takes the premises as he finds them without an implied warranty by the 
landlord that they are safe and fit for,the purpose for which they are hired, is 
as applicable to an apartment in an apartment building as to a separate dwelling 
house; nor was the owner liable on the theory that its failure to make the ceiling 
safe prior to the commencement of the tenancy was negligence for which it was 
liable, in the absence of a showing that it knew, or should have known under the 
circumstances, that the condition of the ceiling was such that the plaster might 
fall and injure the tenant. 


Miller et al. v. Vance Lumber Co.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 23486, March 24, 1932. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Ordinances—Construction and validity—Prohibit- 
ing pedestrian from carrying and displaying placard or sign without permit—Ap- 
plication to labor union’s business agent carrying strike sign in from of employer's 
office— 

The business agent of a labor union who walked back and forth along the curb- 
stone in front of the entrance to the place of business of an employer of members 
of the union displaying, attached to his vest, across the upper part of his chest, a 
cloth, 20 inches in length and 6 inches in width, with a printed statement thereon, 
6 inches in height and 8 inches in width, stating that the employes were on a 
strike, was guilty of violating an ordinance which provided that “no person shall, 
while on foot in any street, carry and display any showcard, placard, or sign, except 
in accordance with a permit from the Commissioner of Public Works;” the ordi- 
nance so construed, is a valid exercise of the police power for the prevention of the 
obstruction of traffic, the protection of the community and the common good; it 
does not interfere unduly with the rights or liberty of the citizens; nor is it void 
on the ground that it is in conflict with a statute of Massachusetts which provides 
that “no person shall be punished criminally * * * for persuading or attempting to 
persuade, by printing or otherwise, and other person to do anything, or to pursue 
any line of conduct not unlawful or actionable * * * unless such persuasion or 
attempt to persuade is accompanied by injury or threat of injury * * * or by dis- 
order or other unlawful conduct;” the fact that the ordinance interferes to some 
extent with the rights protected by the statute does not invalidate it. 

Massachusetts v. Haffer; Sup. Jud. Ct., April 4, 1932. 


NAVIGABLE WATERS-+Meandered lake—Navigability—Title to bed of lake as 
between State and owners of shore lands— 

A meandered lake in the State of Washington which is about one mile long and 
about one-fourth of a mile wide with depths varying from 10 to 45 feet, and which 
is located in a direct line between the south end of Lake Washington and the 
harbor of the City of Tacoma but nas no visible inlet or outlet and is surrounded 
by privately owned property with no access by the public thereto except over such 
private property, and which is being used and will probably always be used as a 
place for small homes and a resort for fishermen, campers and pleasure seekers, 
is nonnavigable, since it is not used, nor is it susceptible for use in its natural and 
ordinary condition, as a highway for commerce; the fact that there are two Summer 
resorts on the lake at which swimming, fishing and camping accommodations are 
furnished the public and a number of rowboats and canoes are rented, and the fact 
that 60 rowboats and 7 outboard motor boats are operated on the lake, most of 
them by abutting owners, do not make the !ake navigable; nor is it navigable on 
the theory that it may be used as an emergency landing place or base for seaplane 
operations; the fact that the State sold the shore land, assuming that the lake 
was navigable, was not conclusive as to navigability since navigability is a judicial 
question not concluded by administrative action; the title to the bed of the lake 
was in the abutting owners as against the State’s claim thereto, in view of its non- 
navigable character; the abutting owners were not estopped to deny the State’s 
title by reason of their purchase from the State of the shore land; nor could the 
State hold the bed of the lake by adverse possession merely because it sold the 
shore lands, since there was no actual possession of the bed of the lake by the 
State and without such occupancy the law assumes the possession to be in the 
holder of the legal title to the shore lands. 


Snively et al. v. State of Washington; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 23474, March 24, 1932. 


SALES—Time of delivery—Shipment “as specified” by buyer—Reasonable time— 

A contract for the manufacture and sale of metal nuts “to be shipped as specified” 
by the buyer, did not give the buyer an indefinite time within which to order the 
nuts delivered but required the buyer to order them delivered within a reasonable 
time; the delay of 18 months was unreasonable as a matter of law. 

Deehler Die Casting Co. v. Correct Measure Co.; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 59. 


WILLS—Construction of instrument as will as distinguished from conveyance inter 
vivos— 

A written instrument reciting that the maker was desirous of compensating a 
named person for his services, that he “thereby sold, assigned, and transferred to” 
the named person “his heirs and assigns, a one-third interest in” described prop- 
erty, that “the actual possession by” the named person should “become effective 
at and immediately upon my decease” and that “I do further bind my heirs, execu- 
tor or administrator * * * to make, execute and deliver * * * such * * * instrument 
in writing as may be deemed esgential or necessary to fully vest the possession” 
in the named person, was a will’as distinguished from a conveyance inter vivos, 
since it was clearly the intent of the maker that possession should not pass until 
death ‘and then only through his representative and that the instrument should not 
become operative until after his death. 


Knoll, Executriz, etc., v. Hart, Executriz, etc.; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 4, March 24, 1932. 


Patents 
PATENTS—License— 


A patentable process developed and used by an employe while so employed and 
at his employer’s expense is as much within the provision of section 4899 of the 
Revised Statutes (35 U. S. C. 48) as a machine; use of such process begun with the 
consent of the inventor prior to application for patent may be continued after 
the patent issues without liability to patentee—Barton v. Nevada Consolidated 
Copper Co. (D. C., D. Nev.)—7 U. S. Daily, 298, April 15, 1932. 


PATENTS—License—Employer and employe— 

Where inventor instituted process in plant of employer and allowed its use 
without claim for patent compensation, and then, after applying for patent, for 
first time asked for compensation for use of process, but no agreement was ever 
reached, section 4899 gives to employer right to continue to use process without 
liability after patent issues—Barton v. Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. (D. C., 
D. Nev.)—7 U. S. Daily, 298, April 15, 1932. 


PATENTS—Abrasive resisting metal mot infringed— 
Patent 1662357, Barton, Abrasive Resisting Metal and Process for Making the 


Same held no infringed.—Barton v. Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. (D. C., D. 
Nev.)—7 U.S. Daily, 298, April 15, 1932. 


Federal Taxation 
GROSS INCOME—Exclusions—Income from property transferred by gift—Husband 
and wife— 

In order to reduce his Federal income tax, petitioner transferred to his wife 
certain shares of stock; held that petitioner was taxable on dividends from shares 
which he had merely endorsed in blank and caused to be placed in safe deposit 
box carried in wife’s name, but that he was not taxable on dividends from shares 
which were duly transferred to name of wife upon books of respective companies; 
there is nothing illegal in a gift of sharés of stock by a husband to his wife, and 
there is nothing unlawful, or even mildly unethical, in motive of petitioner to 
avoid some portion of the burden of taxation——Marshall v. Commissioner. (C. C. 
A. 6.)—7 U. S. Daily, 298, April 15, 1932. 


Commission Asks 
Tax on Incomes 
For New Jersey 


State Levy Advocated by Spe- 

cial Survey Group to 

‘Equalize Burden Rather 
Than as Revenue Plan 


Trenton, N. J., April 14. 

Imposition of a State income tax was 
urged by the Chairman of the New Jersey 
Tax Survey Commission, J. H. Thayer Mar- 
tin, at a recent hearing on two bills now 
being considered by the Legislature. Mr. 
Martin said that he was opposed to the 


Suggestion that money raised by such a 
levy be devoted entirely to school purposes. 
The bulk of the school costs should be 
borne by the localities as a safeguard 
against extravagance, he declared. 

“The position of the Tax Survey Com- 
mission,” Mr. Martin said, “is that an in- 
come tax is necessary, not for the pur- 


| the purpose of raising part of the present 
|revenue from new sources in relief of the 
present taxpayers. The commission was 
very deliberate in coming to that view, 
but after full study of the question was 
forced to the conclusion that this is the 
only permanent solution of a very serious 
inequality. It is a fact that over 80 per 
|cent of the total taxes paid in the State 
of New Jersey excluding Federal taxes are 
|paid by real estate. 


Relative Burden Discussed 


| precise figures cannot be given, that real 
estate represents much less than one-half 
|of the total values held in the State and 
|much less than one-half of the total in- 
|come of the State. It is, therefore, clear 
that from the point of view of justice, 
real estate is not being properly treated. 
It is also capable of demonstration, that 
; the income from intangible personal prop- 
erty in New Jersey is greater than the 
income from real estate. This property 
could not safely be taxed at any such 
rate as the $4 average in this State, with- 
|out driving much of it out of the State. 
To reach this property, you must either 
levy a low, flat rate on its capital value 
‘and have an intensive method of assess- 
ment returns in order to secure returns 
from any substantial part of it, or you 
|must levy a tax on the income.” 

The chairman of the New Jersey Com- 
= summarized his statement as fol- 
Ows: 

Proposal Summarized 

“The proposal of an income tax is aot 
to to be considered as an independent 
measure, nor as a source of additional 
taxes. It should be considered, and if 
adopted, should be adopted only as a 
Part of a comprehensive plan for tax re- 
lief, and in such a plan it is believed to be 
| & necessary element of providing equitable 
relief to the property owner, and particu- 
larly to the home owner. 
| “The Tax Survey does not approve a 
proposal that the entire proceeds of this 
tax should go to the support of education. 
It has proposed that a part be used for 
| the purpose of equalizing certain unfair 
| conditions mentioned in the reports. Its 
primary objection to the use of the pro- 
ceeds for this as a sole purpose, is that 
school costs are, to a large extent, within 
control of local authorities, so that the 
bulk of a school tax ought to be raised 
locally to prevent extravagance.” 


District of Columbia 


Supply Bill Reported 





Cuts Estimates and Would Re- 
duce Federal Contribution 


The District. of Columbia appropriation 
bill, carrying a total of $39,913,810 for the 
next fiscal year—$5,797,828 under current 


| year appropriations and $4,173,109 less 
| than the budget estimates for this bill— 
was reported to the House, April 14, by 
| the Committee on Appropriations. The 
j total is exclusive of $3,252,000 estimated 
| expenditures for the District under per- 
|manent and indefinite authorizations of 
| prior Congresses. 

| The Committee recommended in the bill 
|@ Federal contribution of $6,500,000, in- 
| stead of $9,500,000, toward the expenses 
| of the District, which would require, the 
report says, the raising of additional reve- 
|nue from District sources, “were it not 
|for the fact that the bill reduces the 
budget estimates of appropriations charge- 
able against the general revenues of the 
| District by $3,800,000. 

With this decrease in appropriations, 
|the report adds, there will be sufficient 
income to meet the estimated expenditures 
for 1933 and provide a small surplus. Tax- 
ation in the District of Columbia will 
| raise all the costs of the District of Co- 
lumbia government except the proposed 
$6,500,000. 

The bill omits the Budget-recommended 
item of $600,000 for relief of the unem- 
ployed and needy of the District of Colum- 
bia, It cited the raising by the citizens of 
Washington of total net subscriptions 
to the community chest of $2,415,919, de- 
clared that employment conditions in the 
National Capital are better than in any 
other comparable city and that the net 
decreases of Government-employed per- 
sonnel in the District, “the main industry 
| of the District”, has been very slight. 

“The committee is of the opinion, “the 
report says, “that those interested in this 
item did not justify the present needs of 
the proposed” ($600,000) “appropriation, 
which was supported to a large degree by 
the paid employes of several of the 65 
organizations that participate in the funds 
collected by the community chest.” 

The bill contains the prohibition, as in 
other measures of this session, against 
any part of the District of Columbia ap- 
propriations being used for appointment 
of anyone to a vacancy, except for abso- 
lutely essential positions or temporary, 
emergency or seasonal positions, or for 
increasing pay within certain stipulated 
|limits, during the next fiscal year. It 
suspends during the next year the op- 
jeration of so much of the 1924 Act as 
| provided automatic increases in salary to 
teachers, school officials and other em- 
Ployes of the Board of Education and to 
the Washington police and fire services. 








Executive Nomination 
Transmitted to Senate 


President Hoover on April 14 sent to the 


Senate for confirmation the following 
nomination: 


To be United States District Judge, Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania: George A. Welsh, of 


Pennsylvania, vice Thompson apptd. Circuit 
Judge. 





POSITION WANTED 


Patent Law Office. Young lady, six years’ 
experience, financial secretary, receptionist, 
ability to remember names and faces; ca- 
pable of indexing patent litigations from 
publications; also dictation and typewrit- 
ing. Now located in Boston, but willing to 
accept position in any location. Box 15, 
The United States Daily, Washington, D. C. 


“It is capable of demonstration, although 


pose of raising additional revenue, but for % 





PUBLIC UTILITIES 


= 


Power Project 


In Oregon Ruling 


New Hydroelectric Plant on| 
Trask River Not Needed | 
For Utility District, State | 
Commission Declares 





Salem, Oreg., April 14. | 

The Oregon Hydroelectric Commission 
created by the 1931 Legislature under a 
statute providing for the formation of | 
people’s utility districts, has just issued | 


its final report on the advisability of cre- | 
ating the Tillamook People’s Utility Dis- | 
trict and ‘finds that immediate develop- | 
ment of a hydroelectric project on the | 
Trask River is not advisable. 

The proposed utility district, according | 
to a statement issued by the Commission, | 
embraces an area of approximately 159 
square miles in Tillamook County, includ- 
ing all of the incorporated cities and | 
towns and most of the unincorporated | 
towns and beach communities and ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the population 
of the county. 


Acquisition of Existing Plant 


The report states that a new generating | mington Power & Paper Co., containing | Henry C. Spurr, editor of Public Utilities 
plant and distribution system should not}|a grant of the right of eminent domain.| Reports, was postponed until 


be undertaken if it is found possible to 
acquire the property of the Mountain 
States Power Co., which now furnishes 
electric service in the territory. 


tnission follows in full text: 

The engineeri Studies involved the 
survey of the ask River to determine 
approximately the power possibilities on 
that stream and estimates of cost of con- 
structing thereon a hydroelectric plant to 
supply the proposed district. Studies also 
were made of the cost of steam and Diesel 
electric generating plants to be located 
in the city of Tillamook. 

The Commission finds that immediate 
development of a hydroelectric project 
on the Trask River by the proposed dis- 
trict is not advisable. It is suggested that 
the hydroelectric development contem- 
plated be postponed until there can be 
competent study of the stream flow and 
various other studies including the test- 
ing of possible dam sites and effect on 


the stream of other factors such as the | 


possible impairment of natural storage 
due to the removal of the forest. 
Other Streams to Be Studied 

It is further suggested that while the 
study of the Trask River is being made, 
other available streams be also studied. 
Such studies would probably require a 
minimum of from three to five years. 

The area within the proposed district 
is now furnished with electric service by 
the Mountain States Power Company. 
The Hydroelectric Commission’s report and 
also the report of the engineers point 
out that the construction of a new and 
competing generating plant and distribu- 
tion system should not be undertaken if 
it is found possible to acquire the present 


plant and system by purchase or con-| 


demnation at a fair valuation. 

The report of the Commission states that 
the studies and estimates indicate the pos- 
sibility of the people of the district op- 
erating the present fuel burning plant, 
if obtainable by purchase or condemna- 
tion at a fair valuation, at some profit. 
Assuming that financial conditions would 
permit the sale of necessary bonds and 
that the present plant were obtainable 
at a fair valuation, the people of the 
district would probably be able to accu- 
mulate some’ profits for investment in 
further development, hydroelectric or 
otherwise. 


Utility District Recommended 
The engineers in their report to the 
Commission, conclude that “by organiza- 
tion of a peoples’ utility district the people 
of the district may, by united and de- 
termined action in their own interest, 


materially better the situation as to elec- | 


tric light and power costs.” 

The engineers further point out that it 
would be possible for the district to con- 
struct and operate a complete new steam 
generating plant and transmission system 
to serve the district and furnish electrical 
service at rates approximately 20 per cent 
below the present rates, if the entire pres- 
ent electrical load is secured, which plant 
would, in the case of hydroelectric de- 
velopment, become a standby plant. 


Smoking in Theaters 
Opposed in Wisconsin 


Madison, Wis., April 14. 

Opposition to the practice of permit- 
ting smoking in theaters is expressed by 
the fire prevention department of the 
State Industrial Commission. Asserting 
that “such practice is more than likely to 
result in costly fires, panics and loss of 
precious lives,” a bulletin issued by the 
Commission states “every conscientious 
theater owner will frown upon this dan- 
gerous innovation.” It is stated that “the 
“Hays organization’ does not favor this in- 
novation.” 

The Commission declared that theater | 
fires are always liable to result in holo- 
causts. Examples cited were the Iro- 
quois Theater catastrophe at Chicago, in 
which almost 600 lives were lost, and the 
more recent disaster in the Laurier Palace 
Theater at Montreal, where nearly 80 per- 
sons, mostly children, perished. 

It is pointed out that “a lighted match 
or cigarette carelessly tossed away or| 
dropped may ignite scenery, combustible | 
decorations, women’s dresses, waste paper, 
or other inflammable material, and the 
slightest flame may cause a panic and 
stampede.” 

“No conscientious theater owner or man- 
ager can afford to be a ‘chance taker’ 
and gamble with human life,” according 
to the Commission. 


Wheat Stocks in Canada 


A sum-| 
. mary of the report as issued by the Com-| 


i te Call Coulevcave on Silver 


Is Ascribed to Indifference Abroad 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


|ish Chancellor of the Exchequer mean- 


| the same statement. 


—— 


Transfer of Water Power Rights 
Held Inadvisable 42 Vermont Under Investigation 


‘Transaction Involving New England Power 
Subsidiary Explained at Hearing 


The Federal Trade Commission called | 
Martin A. Brown, of Wilmington, Vt., one | 
of the organizers of the Deerfield Co., a) 
subsidiary of the New England Power As- | 


sociation, to testify, April 14, regarding | 
the conveyance of certain water power | 
rights acquired about 20 years ago. He} 


| was asked to amplify testimony given at|that he received such a check on April 
| hearings before the Commission in March, | 3, 


1931, by Henry I. Parriman, a director of | 
the association anc a member of the firm | 
of Chace & Harriman, which had n | 
active in purchasing lands for power de- | 
velopment. | 

Mr. Brown was questioned regarding a | 


conveyance made by the Deerfield Co. in| 


| Which there was the reservation of a right |New England Power Association by Chase 


to 12,000,000 kilowatt-hours a year for a 
long period of time at a stated considera- 


|tion. This reservation, Mr. Harriman had | from Walter B. Wooden, Commission at- 


| testified, appeared in a deed in which the 


| Deerfield Co. was the grantor and Chace | Utilities Publications Committee, which 


& Harriman the grantees. . | 

My. Brown testified that he had acted | 
as an agent for Chace & Harriman in| 
1907 and subsequent years, and had suc- | 
ceeded in procuring from the Vermont | 
| Legislature in 1908 a charter for the Wil- | 


| Title for some of the lands acquired was | 
|taken in his own name, he stated. | 
The witness declared that in March of | 


|claring that two or three, by their own | 
|admission, are not experts on money and | 
banking and therefore not qualified as 
experts on the silver question. Mr. 
Strawn declared the three men are able} 
and showed a good knowledge of the sub- 
ject. 

In the course of the discussion Chair- 
man Somers remarked that it is growing 
steadily more difficult for the United 
States to maintain the gold standard, and 
the Committee has been trying to call | 
attention to the need of a silver con- 
ference. 


“It will be a day of eternal remorse 


Strawn said. “The minute we go off it 
every foreign investment would go out of 
|here like a bird out of a window.” He)| 
declared his faith in the ability of the 
United States to come through the de- 
pression just as it has in numerous previ- 
ous depressions. 


Mr. Leon criticized the four-point pro- 
gram suggested by the committee of ex- 
perts as being “nothing but a valorization 
|scheme,” and declared valorization has 
failed in the case of coffee, wheat, cotton, 
and other commodities. 





| time it is to be hoped that the silver prob- 


when we go off the gold standard,” Mr. | 


| quantity will be further reduced in 1932 
; open for the exploitation of these ores do 


| tion of silver. 





Mr. Strawn declared the International) 
Chamber is seeking to improve the price 
of silver. He declared he feels the time 
| is not ripe for an international conference. 

Mr. Leon said the House Committee is 
not interested primarily in raising silver 
prices, but in stabilizing money values. 


Effect of Dislocation 


Of Foreign Exchange 


Mr. Strawn contended that a letter 
from M. W. Tuthill, American on the ex- 
perts’ committee placed in the record, 
showed him to be qualified to speak on 
the silver question. 


Chairman Somers asked Mr. Strawn if 
ihe had heard that foreign trade had 
brought the country out of some previous | 
depressions, and Mr. Strawn said he be- 
|lieved he had. Mr. Somers commented 
| that dislocation of international exchange 
is a considerabte factor in limiting trade 
|}and causing the depression, and Mr. 
| Strawn agreed. 

Replying to Mr. Soners, Mr. Strawn 
| said he favored higher prices for silver as} 
well as for other commodities, but did not 
regard sfiver as the key commodity in 
|the price situation. 


There appears to be little support for 
a conference, Mr. Strawn said, either in 
the United States or abroad. Mr. Somers 
showed him letters from numerous Euro- 
pean officials and financiers urging the ne- 
cessity of a silver conference, and asked 
if the main opposition had not been in| 
the United States. 





| still a self-supporting community. 


| Stores of Silver 





Mr. Strawn said he had seen no strenu- | 
ous opposition in this country, but his! 
organization had tried for a long time 
without success to obtain a conference | 
and had instead, as a last resort, ap-| 
pointed the committee of experts to re-| 
port on the silver question. | 

Questioned as to the Federal budget, 
Mr. Strawn said it must be balanced if | 
the Nation's credit is to be maintained. | 


Mr. Tuthill’s Views 


As Given in Statement 


Mr. Tuthill’s statement, as presented by | 
Mr. Strawn, follows in part: | 


“We read that proposals for the re- 


| habilitation of silver through an interna- 
| tional conference are meeting with total 


indifference in French financial circles, 
including the Bank of France. The Brit- | 


while has announced in Parliament that | 
the British Government can see no good | 
purpose which could be served by the sum- | 
moning of an international silver confer- | 
ence. Sir Josiah Stamp, on his arrival in 
New York only last week, made much! 


“New York bankers seem to be of this/| 
same opinion. L. W. Knope, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, has re- 
cently said that anything short of a gen- 
eral economic conference would be of lit- 
tle avail. F. H. Brownell, of the American 





Under Those of Year Ago 


Canadian wheat stocks, as of March“13, 
totaled 243,300,000 bushels, a reduction of | 
37,000,000 bushels from the same date a| 
year ago, according to an official Ca-/| 
nadian estimate just made public, states | 
a telegram from the Commercial Attache | 
at Ottawa. 

The estimate stated that stocks in ele- | 
vators, afloat and in flour mills totaled | 
176,271,000 bushels; wheat in transit, 8,378,- | 
000 bushels; and wheat in‘ the hands of | 
farmers, 58,651,000 bushels. Wheat held 
by farmers is 35,000,000 bushels under the 
volume of 
Commerce.) 


a year ago.—(Department of | 
| 

| 

Washington to Investigate | 
Telephone Company Rates 


Olympia, Wash., April 14. 

The State Department of Public Works, 
the public utility regulatory body of Wash- 
ington, has announced that # will conduct | 
a state-wide informal inquiry into the 
rates of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company in accordance with reso- 
lutions adopted by the city councils “of 


Seattle, Spokane and Tacoma. | 


|Smelting & 


|of other nations of importance to partici- | 


| mo 


Refining Co., has advised | 
against calling a silver conference in ad- | 
vance of a real willingness on the part 


pate, adding that to call such a confer- 
ence in adyance of a probability of somé 
action favorable to silver being taken, | 
would inevitably lead to the decision that 
further action toward the use of silver 
mney was undesirable, and would tend 
to impair the future of silver for a long 
time to come. Other American silver pro- | 
ducers feel likewise. 


“From a number of sources proposals 
have been made for the establishment of 
bimetallic systems of currency, remoneti- 
zation and sundry plans involving the uti- 





| lization of silver as part of currency re-| 


serves, to be developed by international | 
agreement. So long as the maldistribu- 
tion of gold prevails, we may expect many 
such schemes, largely based upon the as- 
sumption that there is a world shortage ; 
of gold. 

“Our Committee agreed that such plans, 
whatever their merit, stand little chance 
of early application in practice. Some 
appear impossible of achievement, some 
are utopian and some demand cooperation | 
between buyers and sellers of silver with 
the conflicting objective of raising its 
price. Bimetallism would have to be prac- 
tically universal and at the present time 


; cient supply, might consider the purchase 
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1911, at the instance of Chace & Harri- 
man, he set out to organize the Deerfield 
Co. He identified a letter introduced by 
the Commission showing that he had 
promised to turn over to Mr. Harriman 
147 shares out of a total of 150 shares 
in Deerfield Co. stock on payment of $14,- 
700. He declared that his records show 


1911. 
This stock, according to testimony, was | 
bought by Chase & Harriman and carried | 
on the pooks for several years in the name | 
of Frederick J. Dunn, general counsel for 
the association. It was brought out that 
these rights were included in the Deer- 
field Co. stock which was later sold to the 


& Harriman for $1,500,000. 
The Commission also heard testimony 


torney, relative to the activities of the | 
| 
publishes the Public Utility Reports. He} 
testified that a fund of $166,000 had been | 
collected for these publications, part of 
which was obtained from power compa- 
nies. 


Testimony which was to be given by| 





April 15, | 
when the editor will be questioned relative | 
to the connections of the publication with 
power companies. | 


the currencies of several countries are not 
even based on a single metal. 

“In any event, considerable time must 
elapse before the governments concerned | 
could possibly come to a unanimous de- 
cision regarding the utility and reason-| 


ability of these theories, and during that | 





lem will have solved itself in a general 
adjustment of commodity prices. 


Inelasticity of Output 
And Absorption Cited 


“Production and absorption of silver are 
largely inelastic, so that only such excess! 
supply as may temporarily exist requires 
to be considered. It must be remembered | 
also that nearly 85 per cent of the cur- 
rent world output of silver is a by-product | 
of ores chiefly valuable for copper, lead 
and zinc; such silver must continue to be 
produced and will be inevitably put on 
the market. 
curtailment in the nonferrous metalts, this 


and apparently most new fields which are | 


not promise any considerable by-produc- | 


Reduction in consumption, on the other 
hand, has been created by the wide dis- 
use of silver for monetary purposes, but 
the use for industrial arts has continued | 
much the same as before. While produc- 
tion and offerings of silver in the market 
are fairly constant, demand is erratic and 
unreliable, bringing about violent fluctua- 
tions. It can hardly be disputed that these 
wide and constant fluctuations in silver 
represent a serious obstacle to interna- 
tiona? trade as a whole. 


“China is especially concerned with the 
course of silver prices. That country has 
suffered a great deal during recent years, | 
but our committee agreed that the fall; 
in the price of silver hes been no more| 
than a contributory cause. Indeed, as 
stated in our report, China is the 
country where prices ir daily life have 
varied the least. 





Rural China is primarily | 
} 

“Any remedial measure must achieve its| 
results by friendly cooperation and care-! 
ful observation of markets and prices, 
with a view to estabtishing a somewhat 
higher, although not too high level, com- 
patible with the interests of sellers and 
buyers, as well as the holders of silver. | 


| 


In India Discussed 


“The Indian treasury now has available 
for sale about 400,000,000 ounces of silver. 
This is the proverbial sword that has been 
hanging over the silver market, and to a 
large degree responsible for the decline in 
silver, which has, incidentally, exceeded 
to some extent the drop in the average 
price index of commodities generally. The 
Indian treasury has not announced any 
definite sales policy for the marketing of 
this vast supply, which has been accumu- 
lating ever since it committed itself in 
1926 to the adoption of the gold bullion 
standard. 


“Our committee recommended that the 
International Chamber of Commerce en- 
deavor to bring together the North Amer- 
ican producers and refiners of silver into 
an export marketing agreement with the 
government of India. During the course 
of our deliberations in London, the In- 
dian treasury indicated its willingness to | 
meet with the American producers along 
these lines and it has been determined 
that the important American producers 
are likewise agreeable in principle to such 
a meeting. Contact already has been de- 


| veloped by the International Chamber and 


negotiations to bring about this meeting 
are now under way. | 


“As further suggested by our committee, 
any government which believes that a} 
world scarcity of gold is to be expected | 
and finds it impossible to secure a suffi- | 
of a quantity of silver against which notes | 
of low denomination, covered by silver to 
almost the full value of the gold coin 
which it substitutes would be issued, these | 
notes to circulate concurrently with the 
paper currency which is partly covered by 
gold. This may be attained by making 
the silver certificates receivable for all 
payments to the government=- 

“The basis of credit would thus be 
widened by the simple means of using the 
authority of the government and silver 
would benefit so long as the purchase 


| could be effected a+ a low price. If at any | 
| time the silver against which the certifi- 


cates were issued should rise in price as 
expressed in gold, there would be no harm 
in selling the silver and replacing it by 
gold. Of course, this procedure would not 
fix a ratio between the respective prices | 


of gold and silver. | 


Radio Station in New York | 
Is Designated Incorrectly | 


In the April 14 issue of The United 
States Daily, due to a typographical er- | 
ror, in a summary of the final oral argu- 
ments before the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion in the case involving time-sharing 
arrangements between Stations WMCA 
and WPCH, New York City commercial 
stations, and Station WNYC, the city- 
controlled noncommercial station, the 
first station mentioned therein, “WMCA.” 
Was wrongly designated as _ Station 
“WMAC.” | 


| know it, but any creditor, policyholder or 


|that a petition for a receiver has been 


| case in court, but the mere fact that the} 


Confidence Urge 


In Life Insurance 
By Iowa Official 


Holders Should Keep Their 
Policies in Force and Dis- 
regard Rumors Relative 
To Companies, He Says 


Des Moines, Iowa. April 14. 

Life insurance policyholders should keep | 
their policies in force and nave confidence 
in insurance, disregarding rumors circu- 
lated relative to the solvency of various | 
companies for competitive purposes, ac-| 


cording to the State Insurance Commis-| & Light Company 


sioner, E. W. Clark. Answering an inquiry | 
from an Iowa policyholder, Mr. Clark said | 
so many inquiries have been received that 
he had decided to make a general state- 
ment relative to the situation. His letter 
follows in full text: 

So many inquiries relative to the sol- 
vency of many of the insurance companies 
doing business in this State have been| 
received by the Insurance Department 
that I believe a general statement of the 
entire situation relative to these companies 
is in order. 

Receivership Actions 
First, as to receiverships, you may not 


ec 


i 


stockholder of any insurance company can 
make an application in court for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver. The mere fact} 


filed does not necessarily mean that a 
receiver will be appointed by the court. It 
will be up to the petitioner to prove his 


petition has been filed does a terrible 
wrong ofttimes ,to a good company and | 
unnecessarily arouses people in their anx- 
iety as to their insurance. 

All this gives an opportunity to the fi-| 
nancial hi-jacker and blackmailer to get | 
in plenty of his obnoxious work. | 

Second, your life insurance policy is.a| 
most valuable asset. Kept in force it pro- 


i 


~ 


Arkansas. 
of the company at incorporation? 


000 shares of no par value divided into 150,000 
shares of $7 preferred stock, 100,000 shares of 
$6 preferred stock, and 1,300,000 shares of 


scribers t 
a © 
Gibson. 
incorporators held 
Sept. 30, 1926, preceding the filing of the cer- 


t' 
first board of directors; the board of directors 


and Ray 


persons named were residents of the State 
of Arkansas. 


porators subscribe? 

of the company at the fixed price of $25 per 
Sanaa with which the company was author- 
ized to begin business. 

pecuniary interest in the company? 


t 
pany. 
pany? 


of the stockholders of the newly organized 
company held at Little Rock, Ark., 


d Increase in Capital Investment 


Of Arkansas Utility Described 


Transactions of Power Subsidiary Shown in 


Testimony at Federal Inquiry 


Ts TESTIMONY March 22 before the Federal Trade Commission, C. R. Taylor, 
examiner, testified that the fixed capital investment at the organization of the 
Arkansas Power and Light Company, a subsidiary of the Electric Bond and Share 
Company, was appreciated by approximately 40 per cent. 

Transcript of Mr. Taylor’s testimony, just made available, sets forth the transac- 
tions incident to the organization of the company and the items entering into the 
appreciation. Examination of the witness was conducted by Robert E. Healy, 
Commission chief counsel. Edgar A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. J. F. 
MacLane, counsel, appeared on behalf of the Arkansas company and Bernard F. 
Weadock on behalf of the Joint Committee of National Utility Associations. 
Excerpts from Mr. Taylor’s testimony follow: 


All of thesé were located in the State of Ar- 
Kansas. 


Q. When and where was Arkansas Power 
incorporated. A. Oct. 
of the State of 


Q. What was the authorized capital stock 


1926, under the laws 


| value to the property, stocks, etc., which were 
transferred to Arkansas Power & Light Com- 
pany? A. It did not. 
The authorized capital stock was 1,550,- Q 
& Light Company issued 
therefor? A. It did not. 
Q. How were the values determined? 
resolutions of the board of directors. 
> = 


Q. Did the agreement between L. Boyd 
Hatch and Arkansas Power & Light Company 
contain provisions looking to the consolida- 
tion of the properties owned by Electric 
Power & Light Corporation with Arkansas 
Power & Light Company? 

A. It did. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment, the said Hatch agreed to cancel or 
cause to be canceled, certain obligations 
which were outstanding against the physical 


in consideration 


A. By 
ommon stock. 


Who were the incorporators and sub- 
o the capital stock? 

. D. Cherry, W. H. Holmes and Ray 
These persons, at a meeting of the 
in Little Rock, Ark., on 


ificate of incorporation were named as the 


n turn elected W. H. Holmes as president 
Gibson as secretary. All of the 


, i 

panies whose stocks the Arkansas Power & 
much stock did the Light Company had acquired, as well as cer- 
tain notes, loans and other obligations owing 
by Frank A. Reid and O. H. Simonds which 
had been contracted in connection with ac- 
quisition of physical properties which were 
transferred. 

The agreement also provided for the can- 
cellation of certain expenditures made by 
Phoenix Utility Company on the properties 
transferred. The agreement also provided for 
the payment of all incidental expenses in 
connection with the organization of the com- 
pany and to pay to the Arkansas Power & 
Light Company $1,000,000 in cash. 

Q. What is the present fixed capital 0. 
the company? A. $59,974,826.64. 

What was the total fixed capital 


Q. For how incor- 


A. Two shares each of the common stock 


or $150, which was the amount of 


Q. Did any of the persons named have any 


A. The records do not disclose that any of 
hem had a pecuniary interest in the com- 


Were any 


Q. of these people afterward | 
dentifie 


d with Arkansas Power & Light Com | 


A. They were not. At a special meeting | 


Oct. 4, 


Q. Did the Hatch agreement assign any | 


Or to the stocks which Arkansas Power | 


properties which the company acquired, and | 
also to cancel certain obligations of the com- | 


t | 


at 


Status of Bills 
And Resolutions 


_ Before Congress 


New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 


Agriculture 
Bills introduced: 

R. 11339. McClintic of Okla. Apprn. to 
enable Secy. of Agric. to establish and main- 
tain experimental station at abandoned Red 
nica Indian School, in western Okla.; Agri- 
culture. 


Appropriations 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 8397. Interior Dept. f. yr. 1933. Passed 
H. Feb. 16. Passed S. Apr. 13. 

H. R. 11361. District of Columbia f. yr. 
1933. Reptd. to H. Apr. 1 

Banking 
Bills introduced: 

H R. 11340. Strong of Kans. To require 
natl. banking assns. to furnish bonds to pro- 
tect depositors against loss cf deposits; Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

District of Columbia 
Changes in status: 

S. 3223. Relative to qualifications of prac- 

titioners of law in District. Reptd. to 8. 


Apr. 13. 
For addtl. justice of Ct. of 


H. R. 11336. 
Appls. of Distr. of Col. Reptd. to H. Apr. 14. 


Executive Department 
Changes in status: 

s Res. 135. Creating jt. comm. concern- 
ing coordination and economical administra- 
tion of exec. depts. and independent estab- 
lishments. Reptd. to S. Apr. 13. 

Highways 
Changes in status: 
| H. R. 8914. To accept grant by Mont. of 
concurrent police jurisdiction over rights of 
way of Blackfeet Highway. Passed H. Mar, 
23. Reptd. to S. Apr. 14. 

Indians 
Changes in status: 

a. . 8750. Relative to restrictions appli- 
cable to Indians of Five Civilized Tribes in 
Okla. Passed H. Apr. 13. 

H. R. 9071. Apprns. to pay in part liability 
of U. 8S. to certain Indian pueblos under 
terms of Act of June 7, 1924, for economic 
improvements as contemplated by said act. 


vides safety, financial independence, hap 
piness to your loved ones. 
expire it spells worry, hardships 


on the charity of others. 


miums promptly, don’t permit your in 


surance to expire or lapse, because keeping | 
your premiums paid is the only way to) 


make the benefits of your insurance cer 
tain. 
Warns of Changing Policies 
Regard with suspicion the efforts 0 
anyone to tamper with your 
protection. And regard with 


otherwise endeavors to manipulate you 
policies. He is interested only in promot 


However, with increasing|ing this change to profit himself from the | 
and | 


transaction, all at a loss to you, 
further, at a possible jeopardy for you 
insurance protection. 


Third, don’t borrow on your insurance | 
policies except when absolutely necessary. 


It reduces your protection, costs you in 
terest. You use up the money and it i 
hard to repay. 


Fourth, don’t listen to those “whispered 
stories” that are being circulated around 
from mouth to mouth relative to the 


solvency of various companies and othe 
institutions. Many are lies; all are exag 
gerated. Insurance is solvent in thi 
country. It is practical. 
Merits of Companies 

It has been worked out to a ‘mathe 
matical certainty, so “sit pretty’—don’ 
worry. 
This Department is doing everything in it 


|power for the protection of the policy- 


holders. 


If a representative of some company 


tells you that some other company, no 


| represented by him, is in a bad way, we | 
| will appreciate it highly if you will im-! 
mediately write this Department with a 


summary 
you. 


of his statement and remark 


Permitted to 
and 
ofttimes misery and financiaf dependence 
The Insurance | 
Department’s advice to you is to keep 
your life insurance in force, pay your pre- | 


insurance 
suspicion 
}anyone who counsels you to change or 


It is necessary. 


Have confidence and a little faith. 


1926, they resigned and Robert Pulleyn, Ira 
A. Hawkins, Jr., and Fifield Workum were 
elected to fill the vacancies, and at a special 
meeting of the newly elected board of di- 
rectors held in New York on Oct. 9, 1926, W. 
H. Holmes resigned as president, and Ira A. 
Hawkins, Jr., was elected as president, and in 
addition thereto Fifield Workum, E. W. Hall, 





| Hickman were elected officers of the com- 
pany, who with the exception of Ira W. 
Hawkins, Jr., were officers of Electric Power 
& Light Corporation. 

The three directors are all lawyers and 
were associated with the firm of Simpson, 
Thatcher & Bartlette, attorneys for Electric 
Power & Light a. . 


| 
-) 


f 


Q. What did the articles of incorporation 
provide as to the location of the principal 
place of business of the corporation? 

A. It provided that the principal offices of 
the company were to be 


r 


of directors might select. 
Q. Where are the principal offices of the 
company now? A. Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Q. What was the general 


r 
nature of the 


duct? 

A. Principally the development of the elec- 
tric utility industry and operation of other 
public utilities. The scope of the activities 
of the company 1s set forth in the articles of 
agreement and incorporation. 

++ + 

Q. What was the next step in the organiza- 
tion of the company following its incorpora- 
tion and the election of the persons, as di- 
rectors, who were identified with Electric 
Power & Light Corporation? 

A. Concurrently with the execution of the 
agreement dated Oct. 8, 1926, between L. 
Boyd Hatch, the intermediary, and Electric 
Power & Light Corporation, an agreement was 
entered into between the said Hatch and Ar- 
kansas Power & Light Company, which was 
also dated Oct. 8, 1926. Under the terms of 
this agreement the said Hatch caused to be 


1 


S| 


T 


S 


t 


Ss 


pany certain physical properties, 
rights and other assets of certain companies 


the agreement between himself and Electric 
Power & Light Corporation previously re- 
ferred to, in consideration for which there 
was issued on the order of said Hatch, cer- 
tain stocks and bonds of the newly organized 
company. This agreement was accepted by 
the newly elected board of directors at the 


t| 


Ss 


L. H. Parkhurst, Rovery Pulleyn, ©. P. Sum-! 
merson, H. L. Martin, A. C. Ray and G. J.| 


located at Little | 
Rock, Ark., or such other place as the board | 





business which the company proposed to con-| include the operation of gas, water, ice and 


conveyed to Arkansas Power & Light Com-| 
stocks, | 


and individuals which he had acquired under | 


the date or organization? A. $15,789,312.35. 


Q. What was the total outstanding capital 


stock of the company Dec. 31, 1930? A. $24, 
110,035. 


Q. Of the total capital stock of the com 


ny Dec. 31, 1930, how much was —— 


a 
e the $7 preferred stock, no par value? 
96,131.5 shares. 
Q. And how many shares of the $6 pre 
ferred stock, no par value? A. 
+ + ¢ 


Q. And how many 
of no par value? A. 1,000,000 shares. 

Q. And the liquidating value of the pre 
ferred stock was how much per share? 
$100 per share. 


ferred stock was how much per share? 
$110 per share. 

Q. What was the funded debt Dec. 31, 1930 
A. $35,145,180; this included the assumed obli 
gations of the company. 


Q. Did the company have any funded debt 


at its organization Oct. 2, 
not. 


1926? A. 


| @. What are the companys principal activi- | 
| ties? 


A. 


primarily to the electric utility industry 


the State of Arkansas, but its activities als 


steam heating; it also includes transporta 


tion service which consisted of the operation 


of street railways and bus lines. 

Q. What is the estimated population in th 
territories served? 

A. The population 
is estimated at 370,000 


. What was the original charge to fixed 
capital on the books of the new company fol- 


lowing the acceptance of the Hatch 
ment? A. $15,789,312.35. 
Q. Did I understand you to say that th 


agree 


board of directors 1 the resolution referred 
to, fixed the sum of at least $13,499,850 as | and laws enacted 
being the value of the interest of the com- 


pany in the physical properties, stocks, right 


and assets of the company acquired through 


Hatch? A. That is correct. 
— 

Q. Did the company set up on its book 
under the heading of fixed capital the physi 
cal properties, stocks, rights and other asset 
so acquired, at $15,789,315.35? A. It did. 


Q. The properties conveyed by Hatch to the 
| company included shares of stock in various 


companies, did it not? A. That is correct. 


Q. Were these shares of stock set up on the 
| books of Arkansas Power & Light Company 


under fixed capital? A. Yes. 


Q. And were included in the total valuation 


of $15,789,315.352 A. That is correct 


45,000 shares. | of 


A 


Q. And the redemption value of the pre- | 
A. | 


It did| fice of Asst. Secy. 


The company's activities are confined | 
in | 


in the territories served 





oy 

Most insurance representatives sell in- 
surance on its merits and on the merits 
of their companies, but there are some 
who are so anxious for business that they 
have the pernicious habit of tearing down | 
their competitors, forgetting that thereby | 
they are not giving the whole and entire 
truth to the prospective buyer. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under tnts heading , 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division o/ | 
The United States Daily. The Library | 
of Congress card numbers are given 
in ordering, full title, and not the card | 
numbers, should be given. 


Visitors’ Manuat of the Bureau of Sientenes:| 
Misc. Pub. No. 134, superseding No. 93, Feb., | 
1932, Bur. Standards, Commerce Dept. Free. | 

32-26433 

Subject Index of the Treaty Series and a3 | 
Executive Agreement Series; Pub. No. 291, | 
July, 1931, State Dept. Price, 60 cents. | 

32-26434 


Surface Water Supply of the U. S8., 1929, Part 
V, Hudson Bay and Upper Mississippi River 
Basins; Geo. Sur. Water-supply Paper 685. 
Geological Survey, Interior Dept. Price, 25 
cents. (GS810-344) 

Rose Diseases, Their Causes and Control; | 
Farmers’ Bul. No. 1547, Agriculture Dept., | 
revised ed. March, 1932. Price, 5 cents. 

(Agr28-369) 

Crystal Cavities of the New Jersey Zeolite 
Region; Geological Sur., Bull. 832, Geological 
Sur., Interior Dept. Price, 45 cents. | 

GS32-36 | 

Workers in Subjects Pertaining to Agriculture 
in State Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations; Misc. Pub. No. 134, March, 
1932, Office of Experiment Stations, Agri-' 
culture Dept. Price, 25 cents. (Agr25-1482) | 

Bacterial Spot Disease of the Peach and Other | 
Stone Fruits: Tech, Bull, No. 273, Jan., 1932 | 
Agriculture Dept. Price, 20 cents. | 

Agr32-341 | 


c 


Bigast of the Literature of Derris (Deguelia) | 
ipecies Used as Insecticides, 1747-1931; Misc. | 
Pub. No. 120, April, 1932, Agriculture Dept. | 
Price, 15 cents. Agr.32-340 | 


STATE PUBLICATIONS | 
AND BOOKS | 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- | 
partment in the State given below. 


La.—Louisiana’s Message, 1930-1931, Dept. of 
Agric. and Immigration. Baton Rouge, 1930. 
Colo.—Cases Argued and Determined in Su- | 
preme Court, Terms of April and Sept., 1931 
—Vol. LXXXIX. Newton C. Garbutt, Reptr. 

Denver, 1931. 

Tex.—Journal of House of Representatives of | 
Regular Session of 42d Legis!., Jan. 13, 1931 | 
—Vol. L (April 13, 1931). Austin, 1931. | 

S. Dak.—22d Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Game and 
Fish, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931, Game and 
Fish Comm. Pierre, 1931. | 

Ky.—llth Bienn. Rept., Library Comm., 1929- 
1931. Frankfort, 1929 | 

Mass.—Rept. of Div. on Necessaries of Life, | 
for f. yr. ended Nov. 30, 1930, Dept. of Labor 
and Industries. Boston, 1931. } 

Ind.—Indiana Plan of Tax Control, How Tax- | 
payers of Ind. Have Solved Their Own Fi- 
nancial Problems, by Harry Miesse, Secy., 
Taxpayers Assn. Indianapolis, 1932 

Journal of Senate, during 77th Session of 
Gen. Assembly, Jan. 8, 1931, to March 9, 
1931. Indianapolis, 1931. 

N. J.—6th Ann. Rept., South Jersey Port 
Comm., cal. yr. 1931. Trenton, 1932. 

N. Y.—Rept. of Comm. on Revision of Pub 
Service Comms. Law and Separate Repts. of 
Comrs. and Counsel and Pub. Hearings and 
wee. II and III, 1930. Albany, 
1930. 

Wash.—Cases Determined in Supreme Court, 

May 20, 1931-July 25, 1931—Vol. 163, Arthur 

Remington, Reptr. Olympia, 1931. 

J.—Acts of 155th Legisl. (87th Under New 

Constitution), Preceded by Additional Acts 

of 1930, Laws of 1931. Trenton, 1931. 


N. 


meeting held Oct. 9, 1926. 


acquired by 
pany 


sets of Consumers Ice & Light Company lo-| 
cated at Magnolia, McNeil and Waldo, and of | 
Arkansas Power Company located at Kensett, 
Judsonia and Bald Knob. 


owned by one Frank A. Reid in Lewisville, | 
Willmont, 


°. 


Q. Did this amount of $15,789,315.35 include 
an appreciation? A. Yes. 

Q. How much? A. $6,957,913.23. 

Q. How do you arrive at the conclusion that 
under the Hatch agreement? there was that much appreciation included in 


2 |the amount at which the opening fixed cap- 
The physical properties and other as-| ital entry of this company was recorded? 


A. 
assets acquired, exclusive of any 
elements, was approximately $8,831,399.12. 

Q. Tell me how that was determined. 

A. 
and records of the 
whose stocks were 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


In the CONGRESS ct the 
UNITED STATES 


Proceedings of April 14, 1932 


gate campaign expenditures was urged 
by Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
criticized “economy-minded statesmen” 
and argued against the McKellar resolu- 
tion. 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
discussed the effect of the moratorium. 
(Discussion on page 7.) The morato- 
rium was deiended by Senator Fess 
(Rep.), of Ohio, as a_ stabilization 
measure. 

Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
expressed his opposition to suspension 
of the United States Lines, made in 
connection with economy proposals. 

The Senate considered executive busi- 
ness, confirming postmaster nomina- 
tions, and at 5:15 p. m., recessed to 
noon, April 15. 


++ + 


Q. What properties and other assets were | 
Arkansas Power & Light Com-| 





A. 


The physical properties and other assets | 


Ontrose, Portland, Tillar, Win- predecessor 


hester, McGehee, Marvel, Lake Village, Lon- 
ke, Hazen, Searcy and De Valls Bluff. | 


Senate | 


HE Senate convened at noon, April | 

14, following a recess from the pre- 
ceding day, with the bill (H. R. 9349), 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, Commerce and 
Labor, as its unfinished business. (Dis- 
cussion on page 1.) 


Senator Jones (Rep), of Washington, 
related to the Senate the consideration 
which the Committee on Appropriations 
had given to application of a 10 per 
cent reduction to the supply bill for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
and its determination to seek further 
advice from the Senate. He asked that 
the four-department bill be laid aside 
for consideration of the reduction policy. 

A resolution was offered by Senator 
McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, to in- 
struct the Committee on Apropriations 
to reduce the total of the Treasury- 
Post Office bill (H. R. 9699) by 10 per 
cent as was done by the Senate on the 
Interior and four-department bills. 

v 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
opposed the reduction program as did 
Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona. 

The suggestion was made by Senator 
Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, that 
all provisions for permanent improve- 
ments be stricken from the bill and that 
such expenditures be financed by long- 
term bonds. 

Senator Shipstead (Farmer-Labor), of 
Minnesota, advocated a bond issue to 
pay for permanent public improvements. 

The bill (S. 7716), amending the Radio 
Act of 1927, was reported favorably by 
Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, for 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
(Discussion on page 3.) 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, sug- 
gested that the country was thinking 
pessimistically without consideration of 
facts, and favored continuation of pub- 
lic construction. 


v 
House of Representatives 
Tu House met at noon, April 14. It 
passed a bill (H. R. 8750) relating to 
restricted members of the five civilized 
tribes of Indians in Oklahoma. 
Representative McDuffie (Dem.), of 
Monroeville,. Ala.. Chairman of the 
House Special Committee on Economy, 
spoke regarding the status of proposed 
legislation to reduce salaries in the Fed- 
eral service. He said the Committee is 
ready to proceed with its program of 11 
per cent reduction, with an exemption 
of $1,000, but that the President is not 
ready to submit a program. (Discus- 
sion of the economy program is printed 
on page 1.) 
v 
The House, at the instance of the 
Economy Committee to await the Presi- 
dent's program, deferred consideration 
of the legislative appropriation bill on 
which it is planned to offer economy 
amendments. It began in Committee of 
the Whole consideration of the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill, the gen- 
eral debate taking a wide latitude of 
subjects. (Discussion of the bil is 
printed on page 4.) 
v 
The Speaker laid before the House a 
communication from the Governor of 
South Carolina announcing the ratifica- 
tion of the constitutional amendment 
to change the commencement date of 
the terms of the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Members of Congress. 
The House at 5:35 p. m. adjourned 
until noon, April 15. 


v 

The effect on the postal system of the 
proposed 10 per cent reduction was out- 
lined by Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Ne- 
vada. 

Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, opposed reduction of the public 
construction program as would occur 
under the McKellar resolution. 

Adoption of the resolution by Senator 
Dickinson, (Rep.), of Iowa, to investi- 


It was determined that the value of the 
intangible 


An examination was made of the books} 
companies | 
acquired by Arkansas | 


Reptd. to H. Mar. 16. Recomtd. Apr. 13. 

H. R. 5484. Extending provisions of act for 
sale of desert lands in certain States and 
Territories, to ceded lands of Fort Hall In- 
dian Reservation, Passed H. Feb. 1. Reptd. 
to S. Apr. 14. 

Bills introduced: j 

H . 11331. Reed of N/ Y. (by request). 
To ratify certain leases with Seneca Nation 
Indians; Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 11338. Mead. To ratify certain leases 





shares of common stock | with Seneca Nation of Indians; Indian Affairs, 


Judiciary 
us: 
For establishment of dist. ct, 
‘|of U. S. for southern district of Fla. at Or- 
lando, Fla. Reptd. to H. Apr. 13. 

H. R. 9306. To amend sec. 99, of judicial 
| code, regarding times and places of holding 
court in N. Dak. Reptd. to H. Apr. 13 

National Defense 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 11332. Vinson of Ga. 


| Changes in stat 
| H. R. 4709 


? 


To abolish of- 
of Navy for Aeronautics; 
Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 11333. Vinson of Ga. 
| Pres. to dispense with 
shore establishments; Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 11334. Vinson of Ga. To abolish of- 
fice of Asst. Secy. of War for Aeronautics; Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


To authorize 
unnecessary naval 


0 | 
- Postal Service 
Changes in status: 

S. 4080. To regulate mfr. and sale of stamped 
e;envelopes. Reptd. to S. Apr. 13. 
| Bills introduced: 

H. Res. 194. Mead. To safeguard rights 
of air mail pilots to collective representation; 
Post Office and Post Roads. 


Prohibition 
Bills introduced: 

Res. 144. Tydings and Bingham. For 
amdmt. to Constitution exempting certain 
States from operation of Eighteenth Amdmt, 
ursuant thereto; Judiciary. 
Public Buildings and Grounds 
s | Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11337. Lanham. Authorizing Secy. 
of Treas. to exchange Fedl. bidg. site in Dover, 
N. J., for another site; Public Buildings and 


Grounds. 
Public Lands 
Changes in status: 
. 2428. For confirmation of selection of 
certain lands by Ariz. for benefit of University 
of Ariz. Passed S. Mar. 10. Reptd. to H. 


Apr. 13. 
Amending 1927 Act to promote 


e 





H. R. 10981. 
potash mining on public domain, by provid- 
ing for extensions of prospecting permits in 
certain cases. Reptd. to H. Apr. 14 


Shipping 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11335. Sirovich. For safety of lives 
and preservation of property at sea; Mer- 
chant Marine, wens, one Fisheries. 

‘ar’ 


| Bills introduced: 

| S. J. Res. 143. Shortridge. For admission, 
free of duty, of equipment for games of 
Tenth Olympiad; Finance. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Library of Congress . 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are _ excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 





Belloc, Hilaire. Six British battles. 370 p., 
illus. Bristol, Arrowsmith, 1931. 32-2248 
Chatterton, Edward K. Sailing the seas, sur- 
vey of seafaring through the es. 285 p. 
Lond., Chapman & Hall, ltd., 1931. 32-1988 
Cram, Mrs. Lulu B. Astrology; bringing up 
the children by the stars. 60 p. Manches- 
ter, N. H., 1931 32-2251 
Cunningham, Gustavus W. Problems of phi- 
losophy; introductory survey. 453 p. N. Y., 
31-34283 


EF. Holt & co., 1931. 
Cutler, Fredk. M. Sociological laws; an outline 
syllabus. 99 p. Ambherst, Mass., 1932. 
32-2213 
Danton, Geo. H. The culture contacts of U. S, 
and China; earliest Sino-American culture 
contacts, 1784-1844 iv. Be, Goa 
| bia univ. press, 1931. 32-2249 
Fineshriber, Wm. H., jr. Stendhal, romantic 
rationalist. 57 p. Princeton, Princeton 
univ. press, 1932. 32-2367 
Five college plans: Columbia, by Dean Her- 
bert E. Hawkes; Harvard, by Dean A. Ches- 
ter Hanford; Swarthmore, bv Pres. Frank 
Aydelotte; Wabash, by Pres. Louis B. Hop- 
kins; Chicago, by Dean Chauncey 58. 
Bovwcher. 115 p. N. Y., Columbia univ. press, 
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Shipping Boar 
Declared Aiding 


Foreign Lines 





Future of American Mer- 
' chant Marine Is ‘Very 


Black,’ Paul W. Chapman 
Tells House Hearing 





The future of the American merchant | 
‘marine looks “very black,” Paul W. Chap- 
man, former president of the United 
States Lines, told the House Committee 
‘on Merchant Marine and _ Fisheries 
April 14. ; 

“Foreign interests don’t want an Ameri- 
can merchant marine, and the Govern- 
ment is helping them achieve their end 
by subsidizing foreign ships,” he said. 
“The public won’t finance the American | 
merchant marine, because foreign interests | 
have turned Americans’ stock into wall- 
paper.” 

Reorganization Described 

Mr. Chapman appeared to testify in the 
second day of hearings on investigations 
of the Shipping Board. Joseph Sheedy, 
United States Lines executive manager, 
testified on the preceding day as to events 
leading up to the reorganization of the 
United States Lines. 

Mr. Chapman told the Committee the 
P. W. Chapman Company, Chicago bank- 
ing institution, of which he is president, | 
had lost $5,400,000 in the reorganization. 

The Shipping Board brought pressure to 
bear that resulted in representatives of 
foreign interests being appointed to the 
board of directors of the United States 
Lines, Mr. Chapman declared. He said 
the Board submitted to him a list of 
names from which he was to select four 
for a new board of directors because, the 
Board said, “the management must be 
changed.” 

“Someone higher than the Shipping 
Board has interest in seeing foreign con- 
trol,” he asserted. “The Post Office De- 
partment has not been friendly to the 
United States Lines for it delayed award 
of our mail contract and denied us addi- 
tional payment when we made special 
trips to take the Negro gold star mothers 
across. The Shipping Board has, I be- 
lieve, tried to be fair.” 

Criticizes Moratorium Denial 

Mr. Chapman said if the Government 
had tried to help him by granting his line 
a moratorium as other lines were favored, 
he thought he could have carried on 
through the depression. Instead of help, 
he said, he has had constant investigation 
ever since he went into the shipping busi- 
ness, and in addition to this foreign lines 
“have made every effort to drive me out.” 

Questioned by Representatives Sirovich 
(Dem.), of New York City; Davis (Dem.), 
if Tullahoma, Tenn., Committee Chair- 
man; Briggs (Dem.), of Galveston, Tex.; 
Johnson Dem.), of Marshall, Mo.; and 
Swank (Dem.), of Norman, Okla., Mr. 
Chapman told the Committee he was in- 
nocent of any charge of “stock jobbing.” 
The Postmaster General, Walter F. Brown, 
had made such an accusation, Mr. Chap- 
man declared. 

“I not only tried to protect every 
stockholder during the panic of 1929 and 
the slump that followed, I bought every 
share of stock offered on the market— 
purely for the good of the stockholders 
and the United States merchant marine. 
From my own pocket I paid $4 on every 
offered share of stock bought on a partial 





Eee plan. If there’s any stock job- 
ing in that, I don’t know where it is.” 

Mr. Chapman describec appointment of 
a presidential committee to investigate 
United States shipping policies, which 
told the United States Lines its manage- 
ment must be changed. Joseph Sheedy, 
Mr. Chapman said, was the management, 
so the former president inferred that Mr. 
Sheedy must be discharged. 

Management Changed 

“I was given to understand in no uncer- 
tain terms that the management had to 
be changed,” he declared. “Members of 
the Shipping Board and Secretary La- 
mont wanted Sheedy out. No one ever 
said to me ‘fire Sheedy’ but Sheedy was 
the management, I was told I must change 
the management.” 

Asked about his association with Mr. 
O'Connor in the transaction, Mr. Chapman 
said the Shipping Board chairman had al- 
Ways been a “very good adviser” and al- 
though he didn’t approve of everything, his 
disapproval was always openly expressed. 
The chairman cooperated with him, he said 
in selecting members of the new board of 
directors, and although certain names 
were stipulated from which Mr. Chapman 
was ordered to choose, he was permitted to 
add names to the Shipping Board list. 

“But in spite all this,” he stated. “I be- 
lieve the American merchant marine has 
repaid the American people who have 
tried to support it.” 

Isobel Vernon Cook, representing the 
minority stockholders of the lines, pre- 
sented through Representative Sirovich a 
statement from her organization. She 
asked that the committee consider the 
American flag and keep foreign interests 
out of American shipping. 


Schedules on Shells 
Ordered Suspended 


Surcharge on Benzol Also Is 


Deferred by I. C. C. 


By an order entered April 13 in I. and 8S. 
Docket No. 3734 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission suspended from April 14, 
1932, until Nov. 14, 1932, the operation of 
certain schedules proposing to cancel ex- 
isting commodity rates on clam or mussel 
shells, in carloads, from points in Arkansas 
to destinations in Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, 
Missouri, Winconsin, and certain eastern 
points, and to apply higher class “E” rates 
(17% per cent of first class) in lieu thereof. 

By order entered in Docket No. 3735, the 
Commission suspended from April 15, 
1932, until Nov. 15, 1932, the operation of 
certain schedules proposing to assess 1 
cent per 100 pounds emergency surcharge 
cn benzol (benzene), in carloads, when 








moving from, to or between points in Cen-/|ing projects has 


tral Freight Association territory. 


| with the week ended on April 2. 


Mar. Mar. Mar. _ Apr. 
12 «(19 26 9 
| All commodities .... 66.5 66.5 66.2 65.9 65.7 
Farm products 51.0 51.6 50.5 49.5 49.7 
POOES oc ccccsccsooes 62.9 62.4 62.4 61.7 61.4 
Hides and leather 
products ......... 179 17.7 76.3 75.8 75.6) 
Textile products . 59.0 58.8 58.7 58.4 57.7 
Fuel and nenees : 68.7 69.1 69.1 69.5 69.8 
Metals and meta 
products ......... 80.8 80.7 80.6 80.8 80.2) 
|Building materials.. 73.4 “73.4 73.3 73.1 72.9 
| Chemicals and drugs 75.3 75.1 74.9 74.4 743 
Housefurnishin 
GOOGS  ecsca : meoes 78.6 78.6 78.6 78.3 178.2 
Miscellaneous ...... $4.8 64.7 646 64.7 646) 


Investigation Invited 


| $2,000,000. The absurdity of this state- 


| the present fiscal year will be about $1,- 





d |Wholesale Prices 


Recede Slightly 


Index Number for Week Stands 
At 65.7, Says Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics an- 
nounces that the index number of whole- 
sale prices for the week ended April 9 
stands at 65.7 as compared with 65.9 
for the week ended April 2. This index 
number, which includes 784 commodities 
or price series, weighted according to the 
importance of each article and based on 

‘average prices in 1926 as 100.0, shows 








the 
that a decrease of slightly less than one- 
third of 1 per cent has taken place in 
the general average of all commodities 
for the week of April 9, when compared 


The accompanying statement shows the 
index numbers of groups of commodities 
for the weeks ended March 12, 19, 26, and 
April 2 and 9. 





(Issued by the Department of Labor.) 








Of Panama Ship Line 





Governor Burgess Says Route Is 
Not Operated at Loss 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


credit for the transportation of its own 
freight, including fruit from the tropics. 
As an illustration of the extent of the 
misinformation concerning this subject, 
the Governor mentions that a promnent 
representative of the American Steamship 
Owners Association recently announced 
that the discontinuance of the Panama 
Railroad Steamship Line would produce 
an annual saving to the United States of 


ment is shown by citing the fact that the 
total revenue of the Panama Line during 


300,000 to which should be added a saving 
of $500,000 for carrying Government busi- 
ness at reduced rates making a total of 
$1,800,000. Against this amount there will 
be an operating cost of about $1,580,000 
which includes capital charges on the in- 
vestment in steamships and equipment. 

Irrespective of these figures, Congress 
appropriates absolutely no money for the 
operation or maintenance of the steam- 
ship line, yet shipping interests propose 
to effect a saving bf $2,000,000. Such prop- 
ositions therefore. are obviously inaccu- 
rate. Discontinuance of the line will re- | 
sult not in a saving but in an annual 
additional cost to the United States or to 
the Canal employes of several hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Discontinuance of the Panama Railroad 
Steamship Line would mean that the 
Isthmian employes of the United States 
in going on their annual or biennial re- 
cuperative visits to the United States 
would have to pay several times as much 
for transportation as they are now paying 
to the Panama- Railroad Line, or the 
United States would have to make up the 
difference. The latter would be the most; 
reasonable provision, as it is necessary for 
the efficiency of the empzoyes that they 
visit the Temperate Zone at fairly frequent 
intervals in order to recuperate in a less 
tropical climate than that of the Isthmus. 
In any event, whether or not this addi- 
tional cost of transportation of passengers 
is paid by the employes themselves or by 
the United States, the additional payment 
would go to commercial lines already 
7 subsidized under the Jones-White 

ct. 

It is understood of course that as a 
broad principle of Government it may be 
decided that the Panama Railroad Steam- 
ship Line should be discontinued; but 
such: discontinuance should not be based 
on the idea that economy to the United 
States is being produced, but on the prin- 
ciple that even though it costs the United 
States several hundred thousand dollars 
more per year for operating the Canal 
without these steamships, it is neverthe- 
less advisable not to continue the line in 
competition with the subsidized steam- 
ships. 

However, before any change is made in 
the system of operating the Panama 
Canal which has existed since the begin- 
ning of construction on that great enter- 
prise, a complete investigation on the 
Isthmus should be undertaken by the com- 
mittees of Congress charged with legisla- 
tive control over the Canal. After a care- 
ful investigation on the spot, the commit- 
tees will be able to determine all of the in- 
conveniences and additional costs which 
would resuxt trom the proposed discon- 





}ton and wool prices did not change much, 


| cipal buyers. 


Crop Estimates 
Tend to Improve 
Prices of Grain 


Butter Market Weaker While 
Some Farm Products 
Drop Slightly, Says Agri- 
culture Department 


Grain prices tended to improve with 
unfavorable crop reports in early April, 
but butter markets weakened with signs 
of an increasing output of butter this 
Spring, while net declines in the prices of 
some of the leading farm products in most 
cases were slight and shared the “weak 
tones” of commodity and security markets, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economies 
stated April 13. The statement, entitled 
“A Glance at the Market,” and issued by 
the Department of Agriculture, follows in 
full text: 

Markets were poorly supported most of the 
time in early April and several of the lead- 
ing farm products often shared the weak 
tone of commodities and of the security mar- 
kets during the first 10 days of the month, 
but net declines were mostly small. 

Grain showed a tendency to recover on 
appearance of unfavorable crop reports. Cot- 


nor those of hay and feeds. Cattle markets 
showed better action but there were slight | 
declines on hogs and lambs. Signs of in-| 
creasing Spring production weakened the but- 
ter markets. Poultry and eggs, also fruits and 
vegetables held prices fairly well and there 
were small upturns on several lines of green 
and stored produce. 


Cotton Fairly Steady 


The cotton market has shown little net 
change in prices since the first of the month. 
Demand, both domestic and foreign, is rather 
poor and volume of spot transactions in 
southern markets small. Notwithstanding 
the slightly lower prices and slackened de- 
mand, holders of spot cotton have remained 
firm in their asking prices for both prompt 
and future business. 

Present levels on spot cotton are about 1 
cent per pound higher than the low point 
of last season reached last October, but quo- 
tations on cotton for May and July delivery 
are at the low point for the season. Ex- 
port movement continues active. Shipments 
to foreign points for the week ending -April 
8 amounted to 180,934 bales compared with 
107,090 bales for the corresponding week last 


season. 
Cash Wheat in Demand 

Domestic cash wheat markets were firmer 
than prices on sales for future delivery as 
the result of light offerings the first 10 days 
of April and a fairly active domestic mill de- 
mand. Marketings were of moderate volume, 
receipts at the principal wheat markets 
reaching a total of only a little over 1,000 
carloads. 

Demand for cash whaat was fairly active, 
both from mills and elevator operators. The 
elevators have been replacing grain shipped 
out for distribution by the Red Cross. Soft 
Winter wheat markets held fairly steady, with 
offerings light and mill demand moderate. 
Spring wheat markets were steady but trad- 
ing was limited by light receipts. 

Corn markets were weak and lower most of 
the time in early April but tended to follow 
the course of wheat prices. Marketings in-/| 
creased slightly during the first week of 
April. Industries and feeders were the prin- 
Shippers took only small quan- 
tities. Oats and barley markets were rather 
featureless. Fall and Spring oats suffered 
from cold weather in March. Demand for 
oats in central western markets remained dull 
and was easily supplied by current offer- 
ings. Primary receipts were only a little over 
a million bushels and trading in all markets 
was light. 





Feed Prices Steady 

Prices of mill feeds have not shown much 
change so far this month. Demand remains 
fairly steady and has been confined mostly 
to immediate requirements. Market supplies 
continue of small volume. 

Prices of wheat feeds, linseed meal, cot- 
tonseed and alfalfa meal were irregular but 
averaged about unchanged compared with 
early in the month. Gluten feed advanced 
50 cents per ton in most markets while gluten 
meal was cut $1. Hominy feed was unchanged 
to higher and soybean meals steady to lower. 
The average prices of mill feed are about one- 
third below those of a year ago. 

Hay markets were mostly steady during early 
April, although alfalfa was somewhat lower 
in a few markets. Increased use of green 
feeds and pasturage in the South and on the 
Pacific Coast is holding down the demand for 
hay, while the increased use of pasturage 
farther to the North restricts the use of hay 
in that part of the country. 


Cattle Sell Better 

Sentiment was better in the cattle market 
with the progress of the month, largely be- 
cause of some little improvement in the 
dressed beef trade. Shipper outlets became a 
little more dependable. Buyers in general 
bought more uniformly and the trade car- 
ried on in a more stable manner. 

Up-swings in prices were for the most part 
small during the first 10 days of the month. 
Buyers wanted cattle and sought them with 
less laggling. Common steers of all kinds 
appeared to sell relatively high compared 
with better grades. Prices of fat cows tended 
a little higher but there was little change in 
the market on veal calves. » 

The average price of hogs at Chicago for 
the first 10 days of April figured close to $4. 
The fresh pork market improved enough to 
take the increased marketings and to leave 
the trade in a more encouraging position. 
Average quality of the lighter weight hogs 
continued rather plain. Most of the heavier 
hogs were well finished. 

Receipts of feed meals were unevenly dis- 
tributed. Choice grades were acutely scarce 
at times and on other days rather plentiful. 
The market fluctuated without much net 
change. Corn-fed lambs were in the majority. 
Bulk of the better grade wool lambs sold 
around $7. 

Trading in wool was not heavy enough to 
establish prices on most lines in eastern mar- 
kets during the first part of April. Sentiment 
was slightly better because of occasional re- 





tinuance and be able to make recommen- 
dations to Congress as to what additional 
appropriations should be made as a result 
of the discontinuance of the Panama 
Railroad Steamship Line. 





illinois Building Projects 
Show Decline for March 


Springfield, Ill., April 14. 

The total estimated expenditure for 
building projects in 45 reporting Illinois 
cities for March of this year, amounting 
to $1,220,025, is a decrease of 94.1 per cent 
from the March, 1931, figure, it was an- 
nounced today by the State Department 
of Labor. 

This is the lowest amount reported for 
any March in the 12 years for which these 
records are available, it was stated. Com- 
pared with February, 1932, the figures for 
March disclose an increase of 31.1 per cent 
in the number of buildings authorized, but 
|a decrease of 16.5 per cent in the total 
| proposed expenditure. 

According to the records of the Depart- 





Net Operating Income of Class I Railways 


ment, the estimated expenditure for build- 


usually increased in 
March. 


For Two Months Shows Drop From Year Ago 





< 


HE net railway operating income of the Class I railroads of the country during 
the first two months of the current year amounted to $33,739,174, a drop of 


approximately $30,000,000 compared with the net railway operating income of 
$62,054,972 reported for that period in 1931, according to a tabulation made public 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission April 14. 

Railway operating revenues aggregated $542,586,805 during the two-month period 
as against $702,711,737 during January and February, 1931, while operating expenses 


amounted to $440,621,007 as against $566,256,465. The tabulation follows: 


ports of some improvement in the woolen 
goods market. 


Butter Prices Lower 

The butter markets have been weak this 
month. Buyers have failed to respond to the 
new low price levels and all markets have 
been depressed in tone with frequent declines 
of a quarter to a half cent recorded at Chi- 
cago and other distributing centers. Produc- 
tion reports show increases compared with 
recent weeks and a year ago. Thus far there 
has been little inclination on the part of re- 
ceivers to store butter actively and markets 
have worked gradually to lower levels in the 
effort to clear away receipts promptly. 

Cheese markets, still reflecting the weak 
position of the butter markets, have been 
barely steady in producing sections. In some 
quarters a decidedly weak undertone devel- 
oped without actual change in official quota- 
tions. Trading was only fairly active. City 
markets have tended to slightly lower levels 
this month. Foreign cheese prices remain 
generally unchanged. 


Egg Markets Irregular 

The egg markets continued irregular the 
first part of April without much net change 
in prices. Production conditions have con- 
tinued to improve but the number of eggs 
arriving at the principal distributing centers 
is still about 30 per cent smaller than at this 
time a year ago. 

Heavy marketings of fowls suggest that some 
farmers are thinning out their flocks. Prices 
of most kinds of dressed poultry show little 
change so far this month. Prices of live 
fowl advanced 2 cents the first week of April 
because of lighter receipts and fairly active 
demand. 

Prices on other classes of live poultry re- 
mained generally unchanged although turkeys 
and capons sold generally in the seller’s 
favor. 

Potato Market Firm 

Markets for new potatoes were fair to higher 
in northern cities, responding to apparently 
light early production. There were more de- 
clines than advances in important shipping 
sections for old potatoes the first 10 days of 
the month. Maine Green Mountains declined 
to 40 cents to 50 cents per 100 pounds in 
producing sections while in the north cen- 
tral States there was an advance to a gen- 
eral range of 60 cents to 66 cents. Chicago 
carlot market strengthened. 

A heavy crop of almost 5,000,000 bushels of 
early onions is expected in the three principal 
















+ 
1932 1931 | 1932 1931 

Average number of miles operated ........ 242,027.90 242,177.92 | THOMAS onc cccccncnancasecspneseccscccee eee 17,341,519 19,969,279 
Revenues: Transportation .....--sscocecceccesecce ++ 217,769,640 273,855,016 
Freight .....0.csccesecccccececs oeceeeecens $413,806,143 $534,569,815 Miscellaneous operations .....+..+++++ «++ 5,539,818 7,513,519 
PASFENGCr 2... ce ececcrececcscceccvece eeeeee 71,905,195 99,794,285 COOMOTEL © oc cccccccdesaceceecendeensesccces 28,219,140 31,643,829 
Mall ..ncccccccvccsccervcssesene eeeceeecee 16,278,541 17,358,321 Transportation for investment—Cr. ..... 562,651 1,006,159 
EXpPTesS ......0ecececrseceseccece eccteccce 8,197,077 11,496,777 Railway operating expenses: ........+. 440,621 007 566 256,465 
All other transportation acadaebaccocas ve 19,187,651 23,206,403 Net revenue from railway operations ..... 101,965,798 136,455,272 
MOMMA onc csc toccessevcsaccvccccesese 12,107,642 14,916,900 Railway tax accruals .........sescesseceves 49,081,520 53,552,164 
SOimt Tacility—Cr. .....sccccvccesccccvves 1,621,998 1,888,494 Uncollectible railway revenues 137,218 146,589 
Joint facility—Dr. ie aie all oa 571.442 519,258 Railway operating income 52,747,060 82.7 519 
Railway operating revenues .....+++.++ 542,586,805 702,711,737 Equipment rents—Dr. balance 13,945,487 15.7 2 
Expenses: Joint facility rent—Dr. balance .. 5,061,599 4,915,235 
Maintenance of way and structures ..... 59,199,737 85,093,146 Net railway operating income ......... 33,739.174 62,054.972 
Maintenance of equipment ....... eeeeees 113,115,804 149,187,835 | Ratio of expense to revenues (per cent).. 81.21 80.58 


Apr. 9 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION ” 
Bituminous coal production (da: av.), 
thous. tOMS ........++.++ eeseeseecs Lier 
Building contracts (da. av., 37 States), 
thous. GoOlls. .....cccccesoee denescece cuuces 
Electrical current output, mills. of kw.- 
hours ...... eecceecvcceccecs ocesvcccee $i fees 
Exports: 
orn, thous. of bush. ....... seeccccccce 125 
Wheat, thous. of bush. ..... evcccccsees 1,743 
Wheat flour, thous. Of DbIS. ....seeeeee 104 


Freight cars: 

Loadings, total, cars 
Coal and coke, cars 
Forest products, cars ... 
Grain and grain product 
Livestock, cars 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1., cars . 
Miscellaneous, CATs ......eeeeeeee coves 
Ore, cars 

Net available surplus (da. av.), cars 

Petroleum production (da. av.), 






thous. 


























WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS | 
Assembled and Made Public April 14 by the Department of Commerce 
1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 
Apr.2 Mar. 26| Apr.11 Apr. 4} Apr. 12 Apr. 5| Apr. 13 Apr.6| Apr. 14 Apr.7 
1,033 1,210 1,131 1,244 1,376 1,422 1,400 1,389 1,256 1,276 
4,294 Ceveee 12,952 ¥seees 19,429 eevece 28,912 eesece 24,869 eevee 
1,480 1,515 1,647 1,680 1,715 1,708 1,697 1,663 1,460 1,470 
68 53 22 14 196 117 249 796 653 1,106 
1,877 1,335 136 193 329 842 277 274 1,209 258 
142 116 | 121 121 133 247 193 289 227 222 
544,961 561,118 | 737,934 727,852 | 911,316 908,059 | 973,225 958,225 | 912,659 919,352 
99,189 122,343] 123,462 125,998 | 142,791 144,523 | 148,721 144,312| 150,589 143,975 
19,186 20,307 32,587 31,083 57,357 56,961 59,152 69,104 62,425 65,647 
29,176 27,107 36,910 36,706 39,953 40,370 34,542 35,731 36,914 39,371 
16,203 16,195 20,390 19,499 23,252 22,482 24,216 23,604 24,567 23,340 
186,489 185,343 | 223,635 225,423 | 252,631 254,916 | 266,955 267,142 | 259,377 263,317 
192,535 186,842 294,315 283,574 | 383,853 378,302 | 414,445 407,208 | 370,122 374,558 
2,183 2,918 6,636 5,560 11,479 10,505 15,121 11,124 8,665 9,144 
Ceeeee NS Oe 622,278 628,794 | 446,131 448,564 | 258,253 271,3. 350,928 344,731 
OF BIS. cc ccccccccvsccvcecceccvcsesoes sevies 2,154 2,163 2,308 2,252 2,561 2,530 2,615 2,658 2,383 2,395 
Receipts: 
Catile and calves (12 markets), thous. 195 198 188 232 206 231 235 228 211 222 216 
Cotton into sight, thous. of bales .... 120 194 201 68 86 122 88 102 106 155 169 
Wheat, primary markets, thous. of bush....... 1,808 2,209 5,769 3,971 2,598 3,076 4,119 4,860 4,476 4,420 
Wool, total, Boston, thous. of Ibs...... 692 550 506 2,811 2,997 4,317 3,185 2,089 4,340 5,595 4,850 
Steel ingot production, pct. of capacity. ...... 23 24 51 52 76 15 96 96 84 34 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
Chemical index, rel. to 1924 . ue. erece . 106.2 106.2 106.2 | 106.4 106.4 110.7 110.7 111.9 112.4 110.9 111.6 | 
Copper ingots, electrolytic, ew York, | 
PRolls. mer WDs.. v00-032 ps ersuvcgetcnseasuss .057 058 058 .093 .096 178 178 184 216 140 140 | 
, middling, spot, New York, dolls. | 
bic Fee anes 061 063086302 Jos} 366 396] 207 2o7| 205 .199 | 
ind Bradstreet’s), dolls. per Ib... 1.74 . . 37 ‘ . : 3.44 ol 3.29 | 
ons and cont composite, dolls. ger CON... crcsee 29.81 29.81 31.67 31.67 34.52 34.57 36.81 36.57 35.77 35.77 | 
. No. 2, hard Winter, Kansas City, | 
baie ~ ‘bu. oa O00 SCRUS SORES OOS sOCCCCS ° 51 48 AT 73 -72 1.07 1.02 1.14 1.10 1.44 1.43 | 
FINANCIAL 
Bank debits: 
New York City, mills. of dolls........ - 4,164 2,902 3,501 5,989 6,686 | 9.040 10.338 11,091 12,252 7,810 11,582 | 
Outside New York City, mills. of dolls.. 3,939 2,768 2,927 | 4,271 4,549 | 5,524 6,421 5,843 7,040 5,467 6,613 
Bond sales, New York Stock ae . 
ited States Government, ous. 0) | | 
“aan. bb 605 46.0949 0890045644 000 S600 e8.¥s 16,907 13,416 9,748 1,828 5,759 3,320 3,516 2,275 2,196 6,161 1,238 | 
y i 40 corporation bonds, 
a= ° ee ceveccsee ~ occcccccces cooe 75.13 78.37 80.31 | 95.74 96.02 | 95.24 95.41 94.26 94.22 99.25 99.43 
Business failures, number ......+++0+ woes 607 610 628 | 545 549 | 494 503 475 466 418 443 
Federal reserve banks: | 
Bills discounted, mills. of dolls. +» — 635 633 666 | 143 164 226 241 964 1,029 619 601 | 
Total reserves, mills. of dolls. ......... 3,245 3,235 3,218 3,309 3,295 3,221 3,209 2,951 2,892 2,913 2,908 
Federal reserve seen so ae 
Total loans an scounts, mills, oO 7 
dolls. ee bbe ce Sbees Cbs seh eeboecesce 12,060 12,211 12,254 15,212 15,383 16,829 16,913 16,454 16,583 15,808 15,831 
Total investments, mills. of dolls. . 7,113 7,143 7,149 7,633 7,551 5,731 5,719 5,938 5,978 6,122 6,141 
“Other” loans, mills. of ddlls. .......... 6,838 6,883 6,917 8,066 8,126 8,666 8,669 9,076 9,068 8,933 8,878 
Net demand deposits, mills. of dolls... 10,875 10,941 10,843 13,678 13,742 13,208 13,329 13,052 13,157 13,871 13,825 
Time deposits, mills. of dolls. ......... 5,656 5,680 5,675 7,273 7,296 7,102 7,087 6,789 6,836 6,748 6,731 | 
Sterling exchange, rate quoted (da. av.), 
GOMS, ccccccccccccccccesecsesscves soos §=©3.78 3.78 3.68 4.86 4.86 4.86 4.36 4.85 4.85 4.88 4.88 
Interest rates on brokers’ loans: 
Time money, New York, per cent ...... 3.00 3.00 3.10 2.21 2.00 4.50 4.25 | 9.00 8.88 4.88 4.38 
*Call money, New York, per cent ..... , 2.50 2.50 2.50 1.58 1.50 4.00 4.00 | 8.25 9.63 5.38 5.00 
Money in circulation (da. av.), mills. 0; 
EE TET ee oe ecoee 9,475 5,469 5,498 4,648 4,639 4,529 4,540 4,679 4,707 4,735 4,751 
Stocks, New York Exchange: 
Average price 50 stocks, dolls. eccccoces | 5.90 65.34 69.61 151.31 153.70 241.58 238.06 239.80 240.31 193.92 191.61 
Sales, thoum of shares .......+.s.+++++4 10,262 7,532 4,706 9,864 11,237 28,796 28,959 17,502 19,994} 23,881 13,301 
Stock wriees. ee e witli (421) 
Industrials, rails, and u es (221), 
Ol. £0: F088 -..cecccccsccsccvoce peenece 46.0 53.2 54.5 114.2 114.5 182.7 184.2 184.4 186.1 146.5 143.5 
All industrials (351), rel. to 1926 44.3 50.6 51.7 105.3 105.5 172.7 174.1 191.0 193.0 150.7 147.4 
All railroads (33), rel. to 1926 ... 23.4 29.0 30.2 91.2 91.3 142.1 144.3 138.0 138.0 130.4 130.5 
All utilities (34), rel. to 1926 .......... 74.6 87.2 89.4 176.1 1774 266.0 267.4 198.1 199.8 142.2 137.1 




















Montana Denies Higher Freight Rates 


To Conform to Interstate Schedules 





Helena, Mont., April 14. ; 

The State Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners has just issued an order denying | 
the intrastate freight rate increases | 
sought by the railroads to conform to the | 
increases authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the 15 per cent | 
case (Ex parte 103). 


The order stated that the showing of 
the carriers did not give evidence of need 
for additional rates, hence the Commis- 
sion was without power to grant increases. | 

It was stated that “but one wholly Mon- | 
tana intrastate rail carrier offered inde- | 
pendent evidence and that pertained to 
its financial condition. No evidence was 
offered by any carrier dealing with in- 
dividual rates, individual commodities or 


Railway Rate Decisions 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on April 14 made public decisions in rate | 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


Coil cases: No. 24356.—Wright-Decoster, 
Inc., v. New York Central Railroad. Rate 
charged on two carloads of steel coil cases 
for radio receiving sets from Detroit, Mich., 
to Minnesota Transfer, Minn., found inap- 
plicable and the applicable rate found un- 
reasonable but not otherwise unlawful. 
Waiver of collection of outstanding under- 
charges authorized and complaint dismissed. 

Livestock: No, 24148.—Hammond Standish 
& Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway. Rates on livestock, in carloads, 
from certain points in Kentucky, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska 
and Missouri to Detroit, Mich., found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed. , 

Flour: No. 23848.—Quaker City Quality 
Cracker Company v. Baltimore & Ohio. Rail- 
road. Transit service and charges and 
through rates assessed on shipments of 
complainant's competitor transited at Fred- 
erick, Md., and forwarded to Camden, N. J., 
found inapplicable in violation of section 6 
of the Act. Reparation denied and com- 
plaint dismissed. 

Antimony: No. 23746.—Watson, Geach & 
Company, Inc., v., Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Rates on antimony residue, in carloads, 
from Newton, Mass., to East St. Louis, IIl., 
found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 


missed. 
No. 23218.—William E. Asplin 


Baskets: 
Basket’ Company v. Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Second-class carload rating and rates on 
overhandled wood-veneer baskets, from 
Chardon, Cleveland and Hartville, Ohio, to 
points in official territory found not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. Complaint 
dismissed. 


Uncontested Finance Cases 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9090, 
peseeitns (1) the Galveston, Harrisburg & 
an Antonio Railway Company to abandon 
part of its line of railroad in Harris County, 
Texas, and (2) the Texas & New Orleans 
Railroad Company, lessee, to abandon oper- 
ation thereof, and of additional line in 
said county, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9186, au- 
thorizing the acquisition by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company of 
control, by lease, of parts of the line of 
railroad of the California, Arizona & Santa 
Fe Railway Company, approved. 


producing States, or fully 1,000,000 bushels | 
more than in 1931. Old onions have been 
recovering somewhat from recent price de- 
clines but remaining supplies are very light. 

Apple prices advanced slightly in the East 
on some varieties. Tomato markets declined. 
The sweet potato market generally is in bet- 
ter position but price changes are small. 








incites in Holdings 


The tabulated summary of cold storage 


















+ 
A B os A B Cc 
Apples, barrels .....sseeeeeeseceeeevenees 624 200 371 OI EG. as cs pba dcanknaeannn’ 25,392 20,463 21,342 
Apples, DOXES ...csccccccccecsccccccccenes 5,221 6,852 | CS ON no, oases Jkpaaaeck ban ae - 12,293 14,752 6,430 
Apples, baskets ......sceeeescescesseesece 1,203 1,300 2,751 i RR co soe been he bp acheue see 10,664 6,351 11,382 
P@ATS, DOKES ..cceceesececcecccccscscccces 260 463 249 Miscellaneous poultry, pounds ..... eoce |= 13,328 18,928 
Pears, baskets Rosecccecesaccnccce 12 8 37 *Total poultry, pounds .....,...... eceee 86,458 69,986 74,513 
Frozen and preserved fruits, pounds ..... 46,308 60,822 POTUT | NOE. DRAM, GUUS sco oie vse csccanccces 50,978 41,509 31,438 
Cream, 40 per cent, 40-quart cams ...... ....... 116 i7 Beef, in process of cure, pounds ........ 10,118 9,528 9,011 
Cream, 20 per cent, 40-quart cans ...... BRE Ap 9 bese PE Ns an aa wena ache 12,079 10,074 5,956 
Butter, creamery, pounds ............... 12,572 18,010 9,034 WE, SPOON. PORMIGE fcc cansacecccasaanes 256,765 270,520 248,208 
| Cheese, American, pounds .............. 39,189 41,836 36,782 | Pork, dry salt, in process of cure, pounds 71,900 71,332 53,451 
| Cheese, Swiss, including block, pounds.. 6,064 7,275 7,004 | Pork, dry salt cured, pounds ........... 75.733 69.893 71,518 
| Cheese, brick and Munster, pounds ..... 944 379 304 | Pork, pickled, in process of cure, pounds 257,620 243,997 223,404 
| Cheese, Limburger, pounds .............. 816 339 767 | Pork, pickled cured, pounds ....}....... 188,945 187.929 197,592 
| Cheese, all other varieties, pounds ...... 4,768 4,441 3,928 | Lamb and mutton, frozen, pounds...... 3,508 3,063 1,238 
Higgs, shell, CASOS ..cccceceresvecccccocees 1,528 1,893 689 | Miscellaneous meats, pounds .... 79,515 85,678 65,913 
| Eggs, frozen, total, pounds ............. 46,081 78,051 68,870 Total meats, pounds ....... 1,007,161 993,523 907,729 
Eggs, frozen, case equivalent, cases ...... ; 2,230 1,968 | RN ORR rea Ce hg Sola aia de 123,864 78,249 106,411 
Eggs, total, case equivalent, both shell | 
BN LKOMEN, CASES 2. cnc rssccscccseccecce 2,657 | *While the Bureau feels assured of the completeness and accu- 
| Whites, per cent 19 | racy of the total amount of poultry reported, it can not vouch 
Yolks, per cent .......-...: 17 | for the accuracy and classification of the various sizes of chickens. 
Mixed, per cent ......+..+> 64 There are a number of concerns whose holdings are exceedingly | 
Eggs, frozen, per c : heavy, who find it impracticable to make segregation on _ their 
total ere ‘6 reports. Consequently. there will be fryers contained in the figures 
Broilers, pounds 8.873 10,274 | shown for broilers, roasters and possibly miscellaneous poultry. 
| Fryers, POUNAGS csseeererseeereevees 6,219 6,157 | 


| devoted to intrastate transportation. The 


| in whole or in part. 


ys of Meat and E 
In Cold Storage Is Shown for Month 


TOCKS of meats, creamery butter, and case eggs in cold storage April 1 were 

smaller than a year ago and were below the average of the last five years, while 
stocks of poultry were larger than last year, according to a tabulation of foods in 
cold storage made public April 13 by the Department of Agriculture. 





with the general intrastate freight rate 
level.” 

Also, the Board stated, the carriers of- 
fered no segregation of items as between 
interstate and intrastate business, making 
it impossible to tell from the _ record 
whether revenue derived from Montana is 
not sufficient for a fair return on property 


Commission said the present rates must 
be presumed to be reasonable and valid 
until proved otherwise. 

“General revenue needs of the carriers,” 
the order said, “being insufficient as a 
matter of law to establish the justice and 
reasonableness of increases on particular 
commodities or classes of commodities, 
and there being no other evidence bearing 
upon the justness and reasonableness of 
the proposed increases, petitioners have 
failed to sustain the burden of proving 
that rates resulting from the proposed 
increases would be just and reasonable. 
The Board, therefore, is without power to 
grant the relief sought.” 








The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on April 8 instituted an investigation into | 
the action of the regulatory commissions | 
of 11 States, including Montana, in refus- | 
ing or failing to permit certain increases | 
in freight rates on intrastate traffic. 

Action similar to that now announced | 
from Montana had previously been taken | 
in Kentucky. In the States of Arizona, | 
Arkansas, Idaho, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas and Wiscon- 
sin the rate increases were permitted with 
certain exceptions. | 

A single complaint was filed by the car- 
riers with the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission against Kentucky, and an omni- 
bus complaint against the other 10 States, 
although at the time of filing the Mon- 
tana Commission had not acted. In Utah 
the matter also is pending before the 
Public Utilities Commission, but this State | 
was not included in the complaint of the | 
carriers, although they advised the Fed- | 
eral Commission that “appropriate action” | 
would be taken if the increases are denied | 


Commercial Air Traffic | 


Increases in Switzerland | 


Commercial Attache Charles E. Lyon,| 
Berne, Switzerland, reports that conse-| 
quential gains were reported for 1931 in 
commercial airline traffic within and to 
Switzerland. Official data show that 
22,366 paying passengers were carried com- 
pared with 18,213 in 1930; 509,604 pounds 
of mail were carried compared with 356,- 
368 in 1930; 906,356 pounds of freight were 
carried compared with 712,587; and 124,858 
pounds of excess baggage were carried 
compared with 115,624 in the previous 
year. | 

A new airport costing about $260,550 is| 
to be constructed at Zurich, Switzerland. | 
A hangar for private and one for com- | 
mercial planes will be constructed. There 
also will be a customs office, weather bu-| 
reau, and restaurant on the field. | 

The Swiss subsidy to civil aviation in| 
1932 amounts to 696,000 francs ($115,028). | 
In addition to this, about $20,000 has been | 
made available for aviation safety service. | 
(Issued by the Department of Commerce) 


ees | 


| 


Cotton Belt Merger 
Is Opposed in Suit 





Nullification of Absorption by) 
Southern Pacific Is Asked 


Suit has just been entered in the Fed- 


eral District Court at Frankfort, Ky., by | 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad and its sub-/| 


Sidiary, the Texas & Pacific Railway, to 
nullify action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in approving acquisition of 
the St. Louis Southwestern Railway (Cot- 
ton Belt) by the Southern Pacific Co., ac- 


cording to formal notice served upon the| 


Commission by the court late Apr. 13. 

No temporary restraining order was 
sought by the petitioning carriers. There- 
fore the unification of the Southern Pa- 
cific and Cotton Belt became effective 
April 14, as stipulated by the Commis- 
sion’s final order in the proceedings. 

The Missouri Pacific asked a perma- 
nent injunction be entered by the court, 
declaring that the Commission’s orders 
in the case are “without warrant of law, 
are beyond the authority of the Commis- 
sion, and are null and void,” and that all 


purchases of Cotton Belt stock by the) 
Southern Pacific be declared void, to-| 


gether with all other action taken by the 
Southern Pacific in conformity with the 
Commission's orders. 

It also was urged that a mandatory 
order be entered by the court requiring 
the Southern Pacific to divest itself of its 
Cotton Belt stock holdings. 

A tentative agreement has been reached 
between T. W. Knowlton, chief counsel for 
the Commission, and T. D. Gresham, coun- 
sel for Texas & Pacific, following confer- 
ence April 14, to hold the first hearings 


on the Missouri Pacific’s petition during | 


the latter part of May. 


The chief ground for opposition to the | 
acquisition is that the present traffic in- | 


terchange between the Southern Pacific 
and the Texas & Pacific at El Paso, Tex., 
on transcontinental business, may be dis- 


rupted through the Cotton Belt purchase. | 


and some or all of this traffic diverted to 
Central Mississippi River gateways via 
the Cotton Belt. 

As an alternative to granting a per- 
manent injunction against the execution 
of the Commission’s orders in the case, 
the petitioning roads asked that the court 
impose conditions to such a merger which 
will assure the “perpetuity” of the present 
Southern Pacific-Texas & Pacific route 


via El Paso, and the maintenance of joint. 


rates and through routes over such a 
line. 





Change in Canneries Code 
Is Proposed in New York 


New York, N. Y., April 14. | 
Hearings on proposed amendments to} 


the Industrial Code rule relating to the 


employment of women in canneries will be | 


held before the State Industrial Board at 
State Department of Labor headquarters 
in Syracuse April 15. S 

The proposed amendments, prepared by 
an Advisory Committee, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the State Labor Depart- 
ment and the New York State Canners’ 
Association, seek to regulate the condi- 
tions under which, in compliance with the 
labor law, women working in canneries 
at the height of the season (June 25 to 
Aug. 5) may be employed in excess of 10 
hours in any one day or 60 hours in any 
one week. The amendment provides that 
during this period women over 18 years 
of age may be employed “not in excess of 
12 hours in any one day, or 72 hours in 
any one week, and 6 days in any one 
week;” upon condition that the employer 
|shall apply for and receive frorh the State 
| Industrial Commissioner, Frances Perkins, 
|a permit for such work, when, in addition 





holdings (000 omitted) follows: 


April 1, five-year average, A; April 1, 1931, B; April 1, 1932, C: 








| to certain formal compliances, certain con- 
ditions have been fulfilled. 








Capital Increase 


Of Power Utility 
Shown at Inquiry 





Transactions Involving Gain 

. In Fixed Investment of 

Arkansas Subsidiary De- 
scribed in Testimony 





[Continued from Page 5.] 


Power & Light Company. Access was also had 
to Commission’s report, Senate Document 92, 
Parts 23 and 24, 70th Congress, First Session, 
which included a report on the examination 
of the books and records of Electric Power 
& Light Corporation, in which was recorded 
the cost to Electric Power é& Light Corpora- 
tion of the physical properties which were 
transferred to Arkansas Power & Light Com- 
pany under the terms of the Hatch agreement. 

Q. Now, we remind ourselves, under the 
terms of the Hatch agreement, the capital 
assets acquired by Arkansas Power & Light 
Company may be divided into three parts, 
first, physical properties? A. Yes. 

Q. Second, stocks of predecessor compa- 
nies? A. Yes. 

Q. Third, cost of construction work then 
under way? A. Yes. 


+ + + 


Q. Referring to the first item, what did the 
report that you have just referred to state as 


| the cost of the physical properties which Ar- 


kansas Power & Light Company acquired A, 

Q. What was the value of the stocks which 
the Arkansas Power & Light Company ac- 
quired, that is, the second section of the as- 
sets acquired? A. $7,554,687. 

Q. Does this figure $7,554,687 represent the 
ledger value, according to the ledger of the 
predecessor companies of the stocks of those 
companies transferred through Hatch to Ar- 
kansas Power & Light Company? A. It does. 

Q. Now, we come to the third section of 
the assets acquired by Arkansas Power é& 
Light Company at its organization or soon 
after, that was the cost of construction work 
under way. What did you learn as to the 
cost of that construction work under way? 

A. There were certain expenditures for con- 
struction work on the physical properties 
which the company acquired. This expendi- 
ture amounted to $206,227.50, and represented 
work which had been performed by Phoenix 
Utility Company prior to the time that the 
properties were acquired by Arkansas Power 
& Light Company, but subsequent to the 
time they were acquired by Electric Power & 
Light Corporation. 

Q. Now, the total of the capital assets ac- 
quired by Arkansas Power & Light Company 
determined in the ways just pointed out by 
you was $8,331,399.12? A, That is correct. 

Q. Made up, first, of physical properties 
turned over, second, of stocks of predecessor 
companies turned over, third, cost of con- 
struction work then under way? A. That is 


correct. 
+~+ + 


Q. These three classes of capital assets were 
recorded on the books of the Arkansas Power 
& Light Company under the term fixed cap- 
ital? A. And investments in affiliated com- 
panies. 

Q. At what sum? A. $15,789,312.35. 

- a ne oe sum represents, accord- 

g to your testimony, an appreciation of 
$6,957,913.23? A. Yes, sir. - 

Q. Do you mean by “appreciation” an in- 
crease in the amount over the earlier figures? 

A. Yes, sir; over the figures that were 
established as being the values of the prop- 
erties acquired, as against the value as 
established on the books of the company 
at the opening. 

Q. You mean ledger value, do you not? 
A. Ledger alue. 

Q. Now, let us see what we can learn fur- 
ther about this appreciation of something over 
$6,900,000. What percentage of the total fixed 
capital amount of $15,789,312.35 was the ap- 
preciation of $6,957,913.23? A. Approximately 
40 per cent. 

Q. As a result of* your examination, have 
you assumed that part of the appreciation 
referred to was the result of consideration 
given to certain intangible elements entering 
into the organization of Arkansas Power & 
Light Company and its consolidation with con- 
stituent companies? A. Yes, sir. 

- We have not come to the story of the 
consolidation yet? A. No, sir. 

Q. What is the total of the items which 
you have concluded were given consideration 
as @ result of which some of this apprecia- 
tion followed? A. $3,817,548.24. 

+ + + 


$1,070,484.62. 


Q. Does your report at page 42 show how 
you arrived at that figure? A. It does. 

Q. What intangible elements are repre- 
sented by that figure? 

A. It is made up of certain elements which 
entered into the organization of and the con- 
| SOlidation of the Arkansas Power & Light 
Company with the constituent companies and 
represented the unamortized debt discount 
and expense, premiums on bonds, interest on 
bonds retired and certain minor fees which 
had been paid in connection with the out- 
standing obligations of constituent companies 
which had been retired in the amount of 
$1,88C,267.92. Other items amounting to $1,- 
937,280.32 represented discounts and commis- 
sions which the Electric Power & Light Cor- 
poration paid for marketing the $18,000,000 
principal amount of bonds which it had re- 
ceived in consideration for a cancellation of 
outstanding obligations of the companies and 
individuals whose properties and stocks it 
| had acquired. 

It also contained the item of expense inci- 
dent to the organization of the Arkansas 
Power & Light Company and the discount on 
the sale of the 35,000 shares of preferred stock 
which it had received as part consideration, 
or a total of $3,817,548.24. 

-~ + + 


Q. Did this method of handling the mat- 
ter result in capitalizing the unamortized debt 
discount and expense on the bonds of con- 
stituent companies retired, capitalizing the 
premiums on bonds of constituent companies 
retired, and likewise capitalizing the discount 
paid by Electric Power & Light Corporation 
on the bonds which it hlas received from 
Arkansas Power & Light Company? A. That 
| is the effect of it 

Q. And did it likewise capitalize the com- 
mission of $270,000, paid to Electric Bond & 
Share Company in connection with the same 
bond issue? 

A. It was apparent that that was given 
consideration also, 

Q. Well, did this method of handling the 
matter result in capitalizing the commission 
| - nee Electric Bond and Share Company? 
iA. ; 

Q. Then the so-called fixed capital and in- 
vestment account has in it amounts which 
represent the discount and commissions re- 
ferred to? A. They did. 

Q. Although not to marked on the books, 
is that right? 

A. That is the indication that it did, or, 
rather, the indication is that it did. 

Q. Does it also mean that the operating 
company, Arkansas Power & Light Company 
stood the discount on the bonds which it is- 
sued and which Electric Power & Light Cor- 
poration received? A. Yes, sir. 


+10 will buy 
this BABY BOND 


8% Eight Year Gold Bonds of As- 
sociated Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion (a subsidiary of the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company) are avail- 
able in registered form in denomi- 
nations of $10 and multiples. 

Initial interest is 814% (participat- 
ing conditionally to 10%). Consoli- 
dated net earnings after depreciation 
and all prior charges are over eight 
times the interest on $40,000,000 
of these bonds at 8%. 


Circular D-139 gives complete details. 








General Utility Securities 


INCORPORATED 


61 Broadway New York City 


Please send me Circular D-139, to 
which reference is hereby made, for 





complete @etails. 
Name 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


* Supreme Court 
Declines to Hear 
Bond Issue Case 


Refuses to Review Appeal 
Challenging Validity of 
Improvement Area Bonds 
Under Ohio Statutes 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
declined on April 14 to hear the appeal of 
county officers and a taxpayer of Allen 
County, Ohio, in which they challenged 
the validity of bonds issued for sewer and 
water improvement districts, and the stat- 
utes of Ohio under which the districts 
were created. 

The court’s refusal to hear arguments 
on the merits in the case leaves in force 
.the ruling of the Supreme Court of Ohio 
holding valid the bonds totaling over 
$1,000,000 in face value, and ordering the 
county officers to appropriate moneys on 
hand and to collect taxes on all taxable 
property in the county for the purpose of 
paying the principal and interest install- 
ments on the bonds. 

In a brief filed in the case by Attorney 
General Gilbert Bettman, in support of 
the lower court’s ruling, it is stated simi- 
lar bonds in the aggregate amount of 
more than $50,000,000 have been issued by 
other counties under the statutes which 
were challenged. 

Danger of Credit Claimed 

“This appeal,” according to the Attorney 
General, “endangered the credit and 
standing of Ohio in the financial world. 
This case is, therefore, of the gravest con- 
cern to the entire State of Ohio.” 

It was also asserted in the brief of Mr. 
Bettman that “the untenable position of 
appellants has seriously affected the mar- 
ketability of Ohio muncipal bonds; much 


needed improvements have been perforce | 


delayed by reason of lack of means of 
financing. It is only by the final decision 
of this court that the financial equilibrium 
of Ohio’s taxing subdivisions will be re- 
stored.” 

H. E. Garling, counsel for the county of- 
ficials and the taxpayer in the case of 
Board of Commissioners of the County of 
Allen, etc., et al., v. State of Ohio, ex rel. 
Bowman, No. 553, began the presentation 
of arguments. But the court upon being 
advised of the principal claims upon which 
the attack on the Ohio statutes and the 
bonds in question was based, announced 


through Chief Justice Hughes that it did! 


not care to hear further arguments in the 
case. The hearing was thereupon termi- 
nated. 

Grounds of Challenge 


Mr. Garling stated, in response to ques-| 
tions of the Chief Justice, that the statutes | 


were challenged principally on the grounds 
that the credit of the county may be| 
pledged thereunder for a sewer improve- 


ment in one single district of the county | 


which will benefit merely the district and 
not the entire county, and that the county 
commissioners are given compensation, in| 
addition to their regular salaries, if they 
find in favor of the creation of the dis- 
trict, which compensation is not paid if 
their decigion is against the making of 
the improvement. 

It was further contended that the sta- 


tutes permit the creation of the improve-| 


ment districts without proper notice of 
hearings. ; 

The county commissioners in this case 
were charged to have granted the peti- 
tion of real estate operators to provide 
for the improvements in suburban terri- 
tory. “They received $4,500 extra com- 
pensation,” Mr. Garling said, “which they 


would not have received had they rejected | 
the petition. We know of no other statute | 


of this kind. We feel that this provision | 
alone vitiates the entire act.” 
Public Benefit Questioned 
Mr. Justice McReynolds brought out that 


the bonds were issued in 1925 but their| 


validity was not challenged until 1930.) 


Counsel replied in the affirmative to the| 


inquiry of whether the bonds in the 


meantime had passed into the hands of| 


innocent, good faith purchasers. 


The court was told that the improve-| 


ments for the cost of which the bonds 


were issued were not of any public use or| 


benefit. The sewer districts in question, 
it was stated, consisted of a comparatively 
Small acreage of farm lands upon which 


only a few farm residences were located.| 


It was alleged that the improvements 
were “strictly a private enterprise and of 
no benefit to the public.” 

Mr. Garling agreed, however, that the 
Supreme Court of Ohio had recognized 
these facts but nevertheless had upheld 
the statutes which provide that the credit 
of the entire county can be pledged to 
pay the cost of the bonds issued for the| 
improvements, and had ordered the county 
to pay principal and interest on the bonds 


Fixed Program 


wheat, but the Canadian farmers were in- 
terested in invading the wheat market. 
He also made reference to the retirement 
a few years ago of Russia from the com- 
petitive wheat market and her later re- 


;entry into that market. 


After agreeing that the Federal Reserve 
System is properly engaged at the present 
time in endeavoring to raise the level of 
prices, Representative Busby (Dem.), of 
Houston, Miss., asked Governor Meyer, 
“how far would you go?” to which the 
reply was, “it would depend upon condi- 
tions.” 

The operations of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its results so far 
have “been good,” Governor Meyer testi- 
fied. 

“There is always a lag,” he said. “It 
takes time for money to show effects on 
business in the way of stimulation. The 
utmost possible that can be done is to ar- 
rest the adverse influences and then if we 
hold the line the turn will come. I am 
hopeful that we are now at the point 
where we can hold the line.” 

Governor Meyer referred to the fact that 
more banks have reopened in the last six 
week than have closed. To date, he tes- 
tified, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has made loans to 1,319 banks 
more than 90 per cent of which are located 
in towns of less than 100,000 population, 
and a large percentage in towns of less 
than 10,000 population. Many banks, he 
said, are making applications for loans, 
not only to reduce their indebtedness but 
also to extend new loans to their custo- 
mers. 


Consideration Advised 
\Of Banking Structure 


In making use of the volume of currency 
to attempt to achieve a stabilization of the 
price level, an important factor to be con- 
sidered is the banking structure, Governor 
Meyer told the committee, in urging con- 
sideration of a unified banking system un- 
der Federal control. He referred to testi- 
mony which he gave before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee in 1923, 
in which he referred to the competition of 
the dual banking system as “not whole- 
some,” and in which he referred to the 
possibility of some extension of branch 
banking. ‘ 

“The institutions through which the 
credit volume functions, the banks, are a 
vital factor,” he said. “The efficient or- 
ganization and proper supervision of the 
banking structure is vital in any attempt 
at control of inflation and deflation.” 

Governor Meyer referred to a recent 
study of bank reserves which had been 


Federal Reserve System, and recom- 
mended for consideration of the commit- 
tee the system of “velocity reserves” sug- 
gested in the report. The low rate of re- 
serves on time deposits at present, he 
said, has induced an undue expansion of 
time deposits, and bank investment in 
slow assets for the high return with which 
to pay a high rate of interest. The new 
plan, he continued, would set a minimum 
ratio of 5 per cent on all deposits, with a 


turnover of deposits. 
greater business activity, the higher bank 
reserves would be. 

Governor Meyer explained the effect of 
the new system of bank reserves upon 
“loans for others,” by saying that such 
loans, represented by bank debits, would 
be reflected in the higher velocity of turn- 
over, and so would produce higher bank 
reserves. They are not now reflected in 


| deposits in a way to require such higher 


reserves, he said. 
Asked about the tariff, Governor Meyer 
declared that he believed in the tariff 


Moratorium on Debts 





‘Postponement Criticized and 
| Defended in Economy Debate 


The moratorium on foreign debts was 
| criticized and defended in the Senate 
| April 14 when Senator Johnson (Rep.), of 


| California predicted America’s foreign 


debtors would seek an extension of the} 


present postponement. 

Senator Johnson’s observations on the 
foreign debt situation were made in con- 
jnection with debate in the Senate on 
economy in Government expenditures. He 


with funds raised by taxation of all prop-|Said the Senate had “voted away” ap- 


erty in the county. 


Loan to Closed Banks 
Permitted in Michigan 


Governor Signs First Act Passed | 


At Special Session | 


| vented 


Lansing, Mich., April 14. | 

The first act of the special session of | 
the Legislature has ben signed by Gov-| 
ernor Brucker. It authorizes receivers of | 
closed State banks to apply for loans from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, | 
that early dividends may be paid to de- 
Positors. 

In a special message to the Legisla- 
ture, Governor Brucker recommended that 
legislation also be enacted to permit build- 
ing and loan associations to take advan- | 
tage of the services of the Reconstruc- | 
tion Finance Corporation and of the pro- 


proximately $250,000,000, and was seeking 
|}to make it up out of regular appropri- 


| ations. 


He argued that the foreign debtors would 


have paid their installments in this fiscal | 
year had the United States insisted. They | 


should know now, he added, that the priv- 
ilege of delay is not going to be granted 
again if it can be prevented. 


Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, defended | 


the moratorium as an action that had pre- 
a breakdown of international 
credit. He reviewed the conditions obtain- 
ing abroad and said it was “inconceivable” 
that there would have been a default. 
“But the action of the United States 
was the one thing that could have been 


done here,” he said, “that contributed to} 


stabilization abroad.” 


Senator Johnson asserted, however, that | 
in “this hysteria of economy,” all atten-| 


|tion had been distracted from the mora- 
|/torium and the payments that may yet 
| be received from the foreign debtors. 


posed home loan banking system if it i; ;Small Loan Interest Rate 


established by Congress. 

Relief legislation is urgently needed, he | 
said, for the protection of small investors | 
in building and loan associations, and he | 
recommended an amendment to the State | 
law to permit an expansion of the power | 
of withdrawal adapted to the financial | 
needs of shareholders for actual living 
necessities. 

Governor Brucker also urged an amend- 
ment to the Small Loan Act to prevent! 
the collection of 42 per cent a year o 
such loans, recommending “a substantial | 
scaling down of the interest rate imme- 
diately.” 


Maine Makes Additions 
To Savings Bank Bonds 


Augusta, Me., April 14. 

Changes in the list of investments legal 
for Maine savings banks have been an- 
nounced by the Bank Commissioner, San- | 
ger N. Annis. 

The following securities have been added 
to the list: | 

Public Service Co. of Indiana first and 
refunding “G” 6s, 1952. 

Indiana Electric Corp. first “A” 6s, 1947; 
first “B” 612s, 1953; first “C” 5s, 1951. 

Indiana Power Co. first and general 7‘s, 
1941. 

Interstate Public Service Co. first and 
refunding “B” 6*2s, 1949; first and refund- 
ing “D” 5s, 1956; first and refunding 
“PF” 41s, 1958. 


Is Raised in New Jersey 


Trenton, N. J., April 14. 


Governor Moore has signed the bill (S. 
235) increasing the small loan interest 
rate from 1% to 2%4 per cent a month. 
The change is effective at once. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


“April 12. Made Ryblic April 14, 19332" 


Receipts 


Internal revenue receipts: 
Income t@x ....----eeeeeeeee 
Miscellaneous internal y 

nue 

Customs receipts 

Miscellaneous receipts 


$284,049.75 


1,248,883.22 
866,062.56 
1,402,650.64 


$3,801,646.17 
106/250.00 
" §10,304'289.48 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts... 
Balance previous day.... 


$514,212,185.65 
Expenditures 

General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts.. 
Panama Canal . ° 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 

ration 
All other 


$10,187,826.50 
115,203.65 
240,299.87 
5,066.95 


3,804,674.84 
3,306,858.04 


RE cock acenen ena hain aoe $11,046,213.77 
Public debt.expenditures...... 705,592.25 
Balance today 502,460,379.63 


a seeeceecess-$514,212,185.65 


made by the committee on reserve of the | 


higher percentage based on velocity or | 
Thus, he said, the | 


Discussed in Senate 
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to Restore 


Governor of Reserve Board Doubts Stabiliza- 
tion Bill Would Have ‘Magical Effect’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and that it is more important to protect 
the domestic market than to invade the 
foreign. 

“But we can’t do both,” he continued. 
“An impossibility went on so long that} 
it appeared to be a possibility. We can| 
not export in great: quantity at the same 
time both agricultural products and man- 
ufactured products.” 

Governor Meyer declared that if it, were 
| possible to accomplish the result in’ con- 
| templation in the bill, he would be glad to 
| try to do it. He recalled that in 1928 there 
| were indications that the expansion of | 
| credit had gone to dangerous extremes, 
|but that few were willing to put on the 
| brakes in time of expansion. Everyone 
|is agreed, he added, at a time like this, 
that there should be an expansion of the 
| price level. Quality of credit, he added, 
| is as important as quantity. 
| 


|Conditions of Issuance 


oF Notes Are Explained 


Mr. Busby asked Mr. Goldenweiser if 
| the statement carried in the March issue 
| of the Federal Reserve Bulletin to the ef- 
fect that the Federal reserve banks could 
}issue an additional $3,500,000,000 Federal 
| reserve notes, without suspension of the re- 


Further Powers 


Commodity Prices Opposed Are Granted to 


Bank of Mexico 


Creational of New Commer- 
cial Banks Is Facilitated 
By Subscription to Half 
Of Authorized Shares 


The Bank of Mexico, a government- 
controlled institution, has been empowered 
to facilitate the creation of new commer- 


cial banks in Mexico by subscribing to 50 
per cent of their capital shares, according 


| to a cable received from Commercial At- 


tache Charles H. Cunningham, Mexico 
City. 

A law signed on April 12 provides that 
the Bank of Mexico shall issue paper 
money, rediscount commercial paper and 
act as a clearing house. A law of March 
9 also empowers the Bank to order the 
minting of silver coins when its board 
of directors considers the currency needs 
of the country require it. The difference 
between the cost of silver bullion entering 
into the coins and the face value of the 
minted coins, called seigniorage, is to be 
applied to a monetary reserve fund. The 
}amount of paper money, issued through 
rediscounting operations and exchange of 
gold or purchases of first-class short-term 
commercial bills, must not exceed twice 





serve requirements was still a valid de- 
| Scription of the situation. Mr. Golden- 
| weiser replied in the affirmative, but ex- 
plained to the Committee that the reserve 
banks cannot issue reserve notes unless | 
| there is a demand for them by the busi-| 
| ness of the country. Even in buying Gov- 
ernment securities in the open market, 
Federal reserve notes are not issued, he | 
explained. 


Authority to Refuse 
Restraining Order in 


Traffic Case Argued 


Supreme Court Declines to 
Consider Constitutionality 


Of Trucks on Highways 


refused, April 14, to hear argument on the 
merits of the case challenging the validity 
of the 1931 Michigan statute regulating 
the operation on the State highways of | 
common, contract and private motor ve- 
hicles. 

Contract and private carriers appealed 
to the court from a decision of a three- 
| judge Federal court, sitting in the East- 
ern District of Michigan, in denying their 
petition for an interlocutory injunction 
to restrain the enforcement of the statute 
as to the operation of their motor trucks. 


Percy J. Donovan began the presentation 
of the argument for the appellant carriers. 
He was advised by Chief Justice Hughes 
that the court, in hearing an appeal from 
the denial of an interlocutory injunction, 
confined the argument to the issue of 
whether the lower court abused its discre- 
tion in refusing the injunction pending 
final hearing on the case. Counsel was 


The private and contract carriers chal- 
lenged the statute (No. 212, Public Acts 
of 1931), principally on the ground that 
it excepted from its provisions the regu- 
lation of the operation on the highways 
of vehicles owned and operated by any | 
person in the regular course of his busi- 
|ness. The exception was denominated as 
“the shipper-owner exemption.” 
| The counsel for the carriers maintained 
that the lower court had abused its dis- 
|cretion in refusing the interlocutory in- 
| junction. The case was decided upon con- 
; ceded facts, it was pointed out. 


| Facts in Case Admitted 
| “The facts stated In the bil land affi- 
;davits were admitted. The error com- 

plained of by the appellants here is a 
misapplication of the law to these ad- 
| mitted facts.” 

The exemption of shipper-owners with 
resultant discrimination against contract 
;}and private carriers was claimed to vio-| 
|late the Fourteenth Amendment to the| 
Federal Constitution. | 
_ “A remanding of the case for final hear- | 
jing.” Mr. Donovan urged, “would leave 
|nothing further for the district court to| 
determine than it had already included | 
in its prior decisions on the interlocutory | 
injunction. The facts of the case are 
substantially admitted, and the only real 
question at hand is the one of the con- 
Stitutionality of the State law upon these 
facts. A trial on the merits can add noth- 
ing but expense, delay and a protacted 
period of uncertainty.” 

Arguments *Restrained 

Following Mr. Donovan's argument on 
|the matter of whether the lower court, | 
|by its decision, had abused its discretion, | 
|Chief Justice Hughes announced that the 
jcourt did not desire to hear argument 
by State counsel in support of the statute. 
{In their brief it is urged that the statute, | 
applying only to vehicles for hire, estab- | 
lishes a valid and constitutional classifi- | 
cation. 

“There is a most natural and obvious 
difference,” it is claimed, “between car-| 
jriers for hire and other motor vehicles 
not so operated.” 

It is further argued in conclusion that 
“while our statute does not in any sense 
attempt to regulate the business of pri- 
vate carriers, we believe that a statute 
designed to do so should and would re- 
ceive the approval of this court. 

“Experience has shown that it is folly 
to attempt to regulate the business of 
common carriers with any degree of ef-| 
fectiveness so long as the private carrier 
|is able to escape without such regulation.” 








‘Changes Proposed in Iowa 
On Property Assessments 


Des Moines, Ia., April 14.| 

The Iowa committee on government ex- 

pense reduction announced in a statement 
just. issued that it would advocate re- 
visions in the method of handling property | 
assessments which would save about $200,- 
000 a year. Half of this amount could 
be saved, the committee’s statement said, 
|by assessing property every four years in- | 
stead of each two years. The balance} 
would be saved by reducing tax assess- 
ment accounting. The simplification of 
accounting program includes the appli- 
cation of tax rates on to the assessed 
value, whereas the practice now is to com- 
pute the assessed value at one-quarter 
of the full value and adjust the rate 
| proportionately. The heavy cost of real 
jestate assessment, the statement ex- 
|plained, arises from the fact that about 
2,700 assessors are required. Property 
values do not change enough in two years 
to warrant this expense, the statement | 
| said. | 





Of Michigan Regulation| 


The Supreme Court of the United States | 


Abuse of Injunction Is Issue on in specified areas. 


told to direct his argument to that point. | 


| will be considered. 


| sible thereafter, 


the amount of the monetary reserve fund. 
Acceptance Operations 

The Bank of Mexico may carry on cer- 

tain operations with other banks aside 

from rediscounting, such as discounting 


| acceptances, making advances on cash cer- 


tificates, on bills of exchange to. en- 
courage exports, and on loan certificates 
isued by bonded warehouses, as well as 
opening current account credits. 

Operations with the public having been 
practically eliminated, the creation of 
more commercial banks to serve areas for- 
merly served by the Bank of Mexico's 
branches is considered necessary by the 
Mexican Government. 

The capital of the Bank of Mexico was 
reduced from 67,000,000 pesos to 50,000,- 
000 pesos (about $16,750,000 at current 
rates of exchange) by the law of April 12. 
Fifty-one per cent of the capital stock 
is owned by the Government and the re- 
mainder may be subscribed by banks and 
;}other interests—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Larger Gold Production 
Being Attempted Abroad 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
increase over the previous year. 
and Chosen ship gold and gold ore to 
Japan where the ore is reduced. Gold 
from the latter source is included in the 
figures on Japanese gold production. 

A report from Mexico City state that 
1931 production was 625,038 fine ounces 
;compared with 668,006 ounces in the pre- 
| vious year. 

According to Assistant Commercial At- 
tache Harold M. Randall, Santiago, Chile, 
the Ministry of Fomento has reserved to 
| the state the privilege of working gold de- 


| 





Consul S. B. Redecker, Frankfort-on- 
Main, Germany, states that the rise in 
;the purchasing power of gold in Germany 
jhas served as a stimulus to gold pro- 
|duction. Operations are being resumed 
jin the properties in West Central Ger- 
many. 

Imports of gold into Germany totaled 
| 119,184 kilos compared with 153,823 kilos 
jin the previous year. Exports were in- 
creased from 187,876 kilos in 1930 to 348,- 
604 kilos in 1931. Russia was the chief 
source of gold imported itno Germany and 
| France took more of the exports than any 
|other country. 

Germany has become an_ important 
market for silver since the government 
authorized the increase of coin circula- 
|tion by 50 per cent. In normal times, 
Germany exports fine silver, but since 
July 1, 1931, when minting began under 
the new act, large quantities have been 
purchased from abroad. 

Although this demand for silver has 


| benefited the United States, imports from 


Mexico and Great Britain have been 
greater. Imports in 1931 totaled 958,936 
kilos in 1931 compared with 224,580 kilos 
in 1930. 


Tenders Are Invited 
For Federal Issue 


Short-term Bills for Total of 
75 Million Announced 


Tenders for Treasury bills to the amount 
of $75,000,000 were invited April 13 by 
Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of the Treasury. 
(A summary of the announcement was 
printed in the issue of April 14). The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 


The Secretary of the Treasury gives. notice 


| that tenders are invited for Treasury bills to 
|}the amount of $75,000,000, 


or thereabouts. 
They will be 91-day bills, and will be sold on 
a discount basis to the highest bidders. Ten- 
ders will be received at the Federal reserve 
banks, or the branches thereof, up to 2 p. m., 
Eastern Standard Time, April 18, 1932. Ten- 
ders will not be received at the Treasury De- 
partment, Washington. 

The Treasury bills will be dated April 20, 
1932, and will mature on July 20, 1932, and on 
the maturity date the face amount will be 
payable without interest. They will be issued 
in bearer form only, and in amounts or de- 
nominations of $1,000, $10,000, $100,000, $500,000 
and $1,000,000 (maturity value). 

It is urged that tenders be made on the 
printed forms and forwarded in the special 


| envelopes which will be supplied by the Fed- 


eral reserve banks or branches upon applica- 
tion therefor. iv 
No tender for an amount less than $1,000 
Each tender must be in 
multiples of $1,000. The price offered must 
be expressed on the basis of 100, with not 


|more than three decimal places, e. g., 99.125. 


Fractions must not be used. 

Tenders will be accepted without cash de- 
posit from incorporated banks and trust com- 
panies and from responsible and recognized 
dealers in investment securities. Tenders 
from others must be accompanied by a de- 
posit of 10 per cent of the face amount of 
Treasury bills applied for, unless the tenders 
are accompanied by an express guaranty of 
payment by an incorporated bank or trust 


| company. 


Immediately after the closing hour for re- 
ceipt of tenders on April 18, 1932, all tenders 
received at the Federal reserve banks or 
branches thereof up to the closing hour will 
be opened and public announcement of the 
acceptable prices will follow as soon as pos- 
probably on the following 
morning. The Secretary of the Treasury ex- 
pressly reserves the right to reject any or all 
tenders or parts of tenders, and to allot less 
than the amount applied for, and his action 
in any such respect shall be final. Those 
submitting tenders will be advised of the 
acceptance or sejection thereof. Payment at 
the price offered for Treasury bills allotted 
must be made at the Federal reserve banks in 
cash or other immediately available funds on 
April 20, 1932. 

The Treasury bills will be exempt, as to 
principal and interest, and any gain from the 
sale or other disposition thereof will also be 
exempt, from all taxation, except estate and 
inheritance taxes. No loss from the sale or 
other disposition of the Treasury bills shall 
be allowed as a deduction, or otherwise recog- 
nized, for the purposes of any tax now or 
hereafter imposed by the United States or 
any of its possessions 

Treasury Department Circular No. 418, as 
amended, and this notice prescribed the terms 





Taiwan | 


of the Treasury bills and govern the condi-| 


tions of their issue Copies of the circular 
may be obtained from any Federal reserve 
bank or branch thereof. 


| 


Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of April 13, Made Public April 14 


RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 
Gold redemption fund with Unt 


/ 
4-6-32 
2,181,947 
43/201 


4-13-32 
e+e 2,192,997 


Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes... 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks.... 


2,225,148 
318,494 
488,560 


3,032,202 
212,544 


Total gold reserves.......csccccsccoes 


eee 3,018, 
Reserves other than gold.....csccssesssess can 


seeecceeses 214,737 
eee 3,233,049 
78,994 


316,088 
312,514 
628,602 

51,809 


Total reserves see 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 

Secured by United States Government obligations.., 

Other bills discounted 


3,244,746 
74,062 


319,796 
315,478 


ee eeeseces 


Total bills discounted..... wees 
Bills bought in open market. 
United States Government securiti 

Bonds 
Treasury notes 
Special Treasury certificates 


seececesece 


635,274 
57,946 


85.446 
578,395 


985,024 
4,476 


Total bills and securities ............ secevccceccccccecees 1,669,911 
Due from foreign banks 6,669 


84,395 
481,929 
885,014 

4,321 


eee eereeressees 


Total United States Government securities.....scssesses 
GENE. GOCUTIEANS: occ sin dc cdacsccocesccscecsnsees ocecercconccece 


eee eeeeeeeseseces 


Uncollected items 
Bank premises 
All other resources 


Total resources 
LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation.....cccsseesesees 2,537,075 
Deposits: 
Member bank-reserve account........eees seecccccesecesess 2,010,899 
Government 52,494 
Foreign bank 41,137 
Other deposits 19,435 


Total deposits .......... Re cvccccccccccecceccccccescccsoes 2,123,065 
Deferred availability items ° 401,809 
Capital paid in .... 155,458 
Surplus 259,421 
All other labilitie: 31,626 


« 5,509,354 
e 


5,380,030 


2,561,573 


1,942,268 
28,137 
29,712 
20,044 


2,020,161 
353,218 
155,558 
259,421 

30,099 

5,380,030 

10.8% 


335,312 


eee 


Total liabilities 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit 
liabilities combined 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 
respondents 


Cees 
Federal reserv 


325,684 


862,118 | $87,000,000 for the week. 


523,31 
825,911 


3,141,858 


176,015 


3,317,873 
76,178 


40,336 
91,668 


132,004 
131,479 


65,722 
52,229 
480,684 


598,635 


15,981 


4,946,715 


1,515,716 


2,356,415 
18,859 


2,406,190 
565,627 
168,738 
274,636 

15,408 


4,946,715 


84.6% 
424,148 


Following is the Board's statement of condition of the weekly reporting member banks in 
central reserve cities on April 13, 1932, on April 6, 1932, and on April 15, 1931, the figures 


being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total. 


Loans—total 


4-13-32 
6,420 


4-6-32 
6,455 


3,992 


eee cere eeeeereseesceceeseeses 


POC eee errr reer sees ese eee Senses esemsses 


ON SOCUTITICS ...cccrccccccsccccccccccccccccccssecccceseeces 
All other eee 
Investments—total . 


United States Government securities. . 
Other securities 

Reserve with Federal reserve bank 

Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government deposits 

Due from banks 

Due to banks oe eeecescecesseccses 

Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account 
For account of out-of-twon banks. 
For account of others.... 


Total ..ccccccceccees 
On demand .... 


SOO Pere ee eee eeseeeseeeseeseseseee 


Sere eee eee eeeeree esse seseseseseeeeeees 


Loans and investments—total... 


Loans—total ..cccccsssccccccccccccces 
On securities 
All other ° 

Investments—to 


United States Government securities. 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank... 
Cash in vault 


eeeeeereseserecee 


Time deposits 
Government deposits ..ssse.. 
Due from banks ....ssseseese 
Due to banks 


4-15-31 
7,897 


5,338 


3,083 
2,255 
2,559 


1,412 


STATE BANKING 


Reserve Credit 
Outstanding for 
Week Increases 


Holdings of Discounted Bills 
At All Reserve Banks 
Showed Drop of 6 Million, 
Says Federal Board 


The daily average volume of Federal 
reserve bank credit outstanding during 
the week ending April 13, as reported by 
the Federal reserve banks and made pub- 
lic April 14, was $1,629,000,000, an increase 
of $29,000,000 compared with the pre- 
ceding week and of $709,000,000 compared 
with the corresponding week in 1931. 

On April 13 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $1,686,000,000, an increase of 
This increase 
corresponds with increases -of $69,000,000 
in member bank reserve balances and 


| $11,000,000 in unexpended capital funds, 


nonmember deposits, etc., and decreases 
of $16,000,000 in monetary gold stock and 
$26,000,000 in Treasury currency adjusted, 
offset in part by a decrease Of $35,000,000 
in money circulation. 

Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$4,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland, and declined $9,000,000 at 
New York, $3,000,000 at Richmond and 
$6,000,000 at all Federal seserve banks. 
The system’s holdings of bills bought in 
open market declined $6,000,000, while 
holdings of United States bonds increased 
$3,000,000, of Treasury notes $1,000, 
and of Treasury certificates and bills 
$96,000,000. 


(Changes in the amount of reserve 
bank credit outstanding and in related 
items are shown in tabulated form in 
an adjoining column.) 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of April 14 

New York, April 14—-The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) .... 
Hungary (pengo) ..... 
Italy (lira) eee 
Netherlands (guilder) . 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) ....... 
Portugal (e€SCUdO) .sssecces 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) ......... 
Switzerland (franc) ... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .... 
Hong Kong (dollar) .. 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) . 


(crown) 





India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) .. 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada 


) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) .... 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver ....+-0 


CHICAGO FINDS OVER 700 USES FOR ELECTRICITY 


pee power for the new trolley buses . . . power for 
the new vertical parking machines . . . light for the night 
flier. . . these and an increasing number of new uses are 
constantly being found for EDISON SERVICE in Chicago. 


Commonwealth Edison’ Company*, during 1931, demon- 
strated the stability of utility earnings during periods of 
general business stress. Net income was within one-half of 


one per cent of the record 1930 figure. 


We distribute the securities of this and other progressive 


public utility companies. 


*Capital Stock Listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 








INDEX SERVICE 

Daily Index on Page 2. 
Monday issue. 
‘separately after March of each year. 
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Weekly Index in every 
Annual Index- igest published 
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W aste of Life through Apathy 
to Public Health Service + + 





Need of General Instruction in Possibilities 


” of Community 


Work for Prevention and 


Cure of Diseases Is Discussed 





By B. K. RICHARDSON 
Chie}, Division of Public Health Instruction, Department of Public Health, State of Illinois 


FEW years ago Great Britain sent out to 

India one of her promising young men 

to take a place in the Government of 
that vast but backward country. He found 
in that land a curious nixture of poverty 
and potential wealth. 

Along the banks of the Indus River he 
saw thousands of fertile but barren acres. 
Crops had never grown there because the 
rainfall was insufficient. 

Great possibilities took shape in this young 
man’s mind. Along the banks of that great 
river vast wealth in the natural fertility of 
soil was going to waste. Through the very 
midst of that potential wealth flowed a 
never-failing volume of water. 

++ 

Back in his native country was the engi- 
neering skill fully able to divert that water 
into the fields. Utilizing the skill of the 
engineer to bring the water into the barren 
fields was the task which alone was neces- 
sary to tap an endless source of wealth 
where only poverty had before prevailed. 

As a result of that vision the great Suk- 
kar Dam was opened early this year. The 
6,500,000 acres of hitherto parched land will 
furnish profitable farms for 2,500,000 Indians. 
Out ‘of: that land will come annually 600,000 
bales of cotton, 1,500,000 tons of wheat, 500,- 
000 tons of rice, 120,000 tons of oil seed, and 
300,000 ‘tons of native food and grains. 
gation system made it cost just $48 each to 
provide a profitable homestead for 2,500,000 
farmers. 

‘Another story of an engineer interests me 
in-a similar way. This man was on the 
train’ in Pennsylvania with the Chancellor 
of the University of Kansas as his traveling 
companion. .The engineer was grumbling 
about his imability to find a suitable place 
for his vacation. 

“Why,’. asked the Chancellor, “don’t you 
go to Atlantic City?” observing that it was 
near at hand. “I don’t want to go there. I 
was. .there .last. year,” was the reply. 

“Don’t: you: like the beach and the board- 
walk ‘dnd ‘the hardy-gurdies?” the Chancellor 
insisted. “I do like those things,” replied 
the- engineer, “but do you know, when I 
sat’ on’ ‘those steel piers that jut out into 
the. Atlantic, and.saw the great tides come 
sweeping in, and-when I realized that every 
day ‘more power ‘goes’ to waste than would 
be required to light and heat every home on 
the Atlantic seaboard, it made me sick.” 

These two stories illustrate very well the 
position of the public health official in re- 
spect to the value of public health instruc- 
tion and public health work. 

++ 

In Illinois this public health official sees 
a vast amount of needless wastage of human 
life. He sees on the other hand a never- 
failing source of knowledge flowing through 
the channel of the medical and sanitary pro- 
fession which, if applied properly, would 
convert thousands of lives made barren by 
preventable sickness into rich human ex- 
periences measured in terms of both happi- 
ness and economic benefit. 

Every time he looks at a sheet of vital sta- 
tistics he sees evidence of thousands of useful 
years cut off from human life, not only by 
communicable diseases but by such things 
2 em The thought of it makes him 
sick. 

Like the Englishman who saw life for 
barren fields in the water of the Indus River 
the public health official in Illinois sees flow- 
ing in the channel of medical and sanitary 
knowledge a vitalizing force which has the 
power to prevent or modify typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, smallpox, tuberculosis, rabies, 
measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough, mal- 
nutrition, syphilis, gonorrhea, cancer, and ill 
health in general. 

Here and there throughout the country 
these channels of knowledge have been 
tapped by laterals which have resulted in 


Replanting Trees 
on Burned Areas 
in Rhode Island 


y 
Harry R. Lewis 
Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, State 
of Rhode Island. 
HODE ISLAND Is realizing, as are the 
R other States of the Union, that new sup- 
plies of timber must be oreated both by 
aiding Nature through conservation and 
proper management, and through artificial 
planting of trees. Heretofore, as the supply 
of timber from one region has become ex- 
hausted, new areas of virgin forests have 
been opened to supply the market. 

The rapid inroads in our virgin forests 
in recent years have turned public attention 
toward cut-over and burned areas with the 
hope of later obtaining from them, at least, 
a part of the Nation’s requirements. On many 
of these areas a second crop can be assured 
only by artificial regeneration. 

With 40 per cent of Rhode Island’s land 
area valuable only for producing wood crops 
and creating forest influences, there is a 
great need to put much land to its best use 
through planting trees where Nature does 
not restock them. 





=r 


Since 1928 the State Bureau of Forestry, 


has acted as a service agency through pool- 
ing and placing orders for forest tree stock 
for individuals with reliable. nurseries. 
Through such cooperation trees have been 
obtained from one-half cent to one and one- 
half cents a piece at the 1,000 rate. 

Each year since 1928 there has been an 
increase in the number of forest tree stock 
ordered. Last year over 312,000 seedlings and 
transplants were ordered through the Bureau. 

Approximately 1,000 forest trees can be 
planted on an acre of open land. Two good 
workmen can plant about 1,000 seedlings or 
transplants a day under the most favorable 
conditions. Restocking open places on land 
where some forest growth already exists, can 
be done with less than 1,000 trees per acre, 
but this figure allows a landowner to make 
a fair estimate as to the number of trees 
needed to carry on a planting project. 


the spread of this knowledge to whole com- 
munities which have’ ‘succeeded in: ‘eradicat- 
ing completely some diseases and in greatly 
reducing the prevalence or fatal and disabling 
character of others. This history leads him 
to believe that a whole population like ours 
in Illinois can be irrigated with medical and 
sanitary knowledge sufficient to eliminate or 
at least greatly reduce losses that are now 
heavy both in economy and human experi- 
ence. 

The value of public health work seems too 
obvious to warrant discussion. Who, for 
example, would wish to turn back the cal- 
endar to the days of yellow fever when whole 
communities fled in terror from their homes 
at the approach of the disease which para- 
lyzed commerce and left destruction in its 
wake? 

++ 

Who, indeed, would choose to live through 
the gay nineties, when typhoid fever killed 
its thousands while diphtheria and tubercu- 
losis killed their tens of thousands? Who 
would go back to the days before the prac- 
tice of pasteurization. made milk relatively 
safe for city children? Who would bring 
back malaria and cholera which public health 
work has successfully combated? 

To ask these questions is to answer them. 
One after another communicable diseases 
have been brought under control through 
the practice of what is generally understood 
as public health work, and this success makes 
possible city life as we find it today. 

Of course, public health work and pre- 
ventive medicine can go forward no -faster 
than the public demand or at least public 
toleration. The profits from public health 
work are large, similar in magnitude to the 
anticipated returns from the investments in 
the Sukkar Dam; but the activities cost 
money and the public must pay the bills. 
Public health instruction must therefore pre- 
cede public health work. 

A particularly striking example of what 
may be expected when the knowledge of pre- 
ventive medicine becomes general enough to 
result in popular support of an efficient and 
adequate public health. service. on the one 
hand, and the practice of preventive medicine 
of the medical profession on the other, is 
the experience of New Haven, a city of 162,- 
000 people. Some outstanding contrasts in 
the terminal years of the last half century 
are as follows: 

Deaths per 100,000 people: Diphtheria in 
1881, 90, in 1931, 0; scarlet fever in 1881, 
13.5, in 1931, 0; smallpox in 1881, 2, in 1931, 
0; typhoid fever in 1881, 43.2, in 1931, 0.6; 
whooping cough in 1881, 4.5, in 1931, 0.6; 
tuberculosis in 1881, 393.1, in 1931, 54.7: and 
infantile diarrhea in 1881, 109, in 1931, 1.8. 

Here are seven diseases which last year 
caused 94 deaths in New Haven. Had the 
1881 rate prevailed these same seven diseases 
would have caused 1,062 deaths in New 
Haven, to say nothing of at least 10,000 
cases of sickness from which the patients 
survived. The public health service in New 
Haven costs $1.02 per capita. 

In relation to results from preventive medi- 
cine the public health service corresponds in 
function to the irrigation system in relation 
to results obtained from cultivating the soil 
which is thereby watered. With this in mind 
we may draw our own conclusions as to the 
value of public health work. 

++ 

New Haven was selected as an illustration 

because reliable records go back over a 
longer period and were easily available in 
serviceable shape. No less striking improve- 
ments have taken place in Illinois. For the 
State as a whole the three diseases of typhoid 
fever, diphtheria and tuberculosis cause 
nearly 25,000 fewer deaths annually than 
would be the case if the 1890 rates pre- 
vailed. Last year there were 27 Illinois cities 
of more than 10,000 population, each of which 
experienced no mortality from diphtheria, 
and 40 cities of the same class that had 
no deaths from typhoid fever. 
Now a glance at the other side of the pic- 
ture. Four years ago Montreal experienced 
the worst epidemic of typhoid fever of mod- 
ern times. Over 5,000 cases developed and 
caused over 500 deaths. 

The Health Department, it seems, was effi- 
ciently manned but could not function effi- 
ciently because of local circumstances. This 
illustrates the fact that the danger of dis- 
eases which have been practically eliminated 
is ever present and will reappear oh a large 
scale if barriers are broken down. 

More disquieting still is the observation 
that airplanes arriving in Florida from Cen- 
tral and South American ports bring hidden 
in the fuselage live mosquitoes of the yellow 
fever carrying variety at not infrequent inter- 
vals. Since yellow fever still persists in cer- 
tain parts of Brazil and reappeared in Co- 
lombia as late as 1929, with Africa still a 
great reservoir of the disease, the value of 
public health work which will prevent the 
introduction of infected mosquitoes into this 
country need not be emphasized. 

++ 


To a young bookkeeper in Chicago or a taxi 
driver in Detroit whose votes are equal in 
weight to those of doctors and lawyers, 
searching airplanes for mosquitoes might 
seem to be the height of governmental folly. 
This would certainly be the case were it not 
~ the possibility of public héalth instruc- 
ion. 

To a person who is familiar with the story 
of yellow fever along the Atlantic seaboard 
and in the lower Mississippi Valley, any cost 
within reason is not too great to incur in 
preventing the liberation of yellow fever- 
carrying mosquitoes in this country. 

The coming of the machine age has had 
@ profound influence over the value of public 
health instruction. On the farm a case of 
sickness, unless it happens to be long drawn 
out, is not accompanied by the devastating 
economic distress which is apt to follow ill 
health in the wage earner and even among 
the relatively well to do of the city. The 
cattle continue to graze and the corn keeps 
on growing while the farmer is convalescing, 
but wages stop forthwith when the worker is 
unable to report for duty. 

Knowing how to prevent disease becomes, 
therefore, a matter of the most vital concern 
under present day social conditions which 
have reduced the rural population to a frac- 
tion of what it formerly was and by the same 
token has greatly enlarged the urban popu- 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





STUDY OF METALLIFEROUS 
MINING PROBLEMS 


District Surveys by Geological Survey to Determine Con- 
ditions Favorable for Development 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 
minerals. 


The present series deals with nonferrous metals and 


By G. F. LOUGHLIN 


Geologist In Charge, Section of Metalliferous Deposits, Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior 


HE United States Geological Survey’s 
main objective in the study of non- 
ferrous ore deposits is twofold: To 

furnish direct aid in the development of 
known deposits and in the search for 
new deposits, and to contribute substan- 
tially to the fundamental science of ore 
deposits. The success of its efforts in 
these two directions during the 52 years 
of its existence is reflected in the re- 
quests for resurveys of old but still active 
districts to bring information up to date, 
and in the outstanding treatises on min- 
eral deposits, which are based largely on 
the published work of present and past 
members of the Sutvey. 

The country’s mining industry, begun 
by the prospector, has been developed by 
mining companies. Early explorations by 
Government expeditions, the forerunners 
of the United States Geological Survey, 
preceded even the prospectors in some 
places, but the principal function of the 
Survey has been the study and solution 
of geologic problems that have con- 
fronted the miners and that the miners 
had neither the time nor the training 
to solve for themselves. 

Most of the investigations of geologists 
employed by mining companies are neces- 
sarily restricted to the properties of their 

‘ employers, and seldom result in publica- 
tions that benefit the mining community 
as a whole. The broader studies, there- 
fore, have fallen to the United States 
Geological Survey, whose section of min- 
ing geology has grown in response to the 
problems that have arisen. 

One of the first mining districts stud- 
ied by the newly-organized Survey was 
at Leadville, Colo. The geologic maps 
and sections that accompanied the re- 
port on this district, published in 1886, 
presented the essential facts so clearly 
that development was greatly stimulated 
and the productive area considerably ex- 
tended. The operators came to believe 
in this report so thoroughly that they 
called it their “miner’s bible.” 

As the productive area became ex- 
tended a supplementary report was pub- 
lished in 1907 to cover additional terri- 
tory. While the original report contin- 
ued to serve the district as a whole; but 
the deeper developments in the heart of 
the district revealed so many complica- 
tions unsuspected in the early days, when 
the science of ore deposits was in its 


infancy, that a short report on guides to 
ore in the district was issued in 1926, 
and a new complete report, a revised ver- 
sion of the “bible,” was published in 1927. 

This report, like the original, was 
amply illustrated with colored geologic 
maps and sections, and was one of the 
more elaborate of the reports published 
by the Survey. But when it is realized 
that the Leadville district has contrib- «+ 
uted about $450,000,000 to the Nation’s 
wealth in the form of gold, silver, zinc, 
lead, copper, manganese, iron, and bis- 
muth, the aggregate cost of all the Sur- 
vey’s reports on the district is trifling. 

These reports, like those on other min- 
ing districts, not only explain the de- 
tailed structural, mineralogical, and other 
conditions that must be reckoned with 
in mining, but point out the promising 
and unpromising character of ground 
awaiting development. The use made of 
the report by operators and experts in 
their employ is ample testimony of its 
value. 

The Cripple Creek district, which for 
years led the country and even the world 
in gold production, is another where re- 
surveys have been requested by the mine 
operators to assist in development. The 
first survey was undertaken in 1894, when 
the district was only three years old, 
and served for 10 years as a useful and 
accurate guide to mining operations. 

But developments extended so greatly 
during this time that a resurvey was re- 
quested, and the State of Colorado co- 
operated with the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey in financing the work. 

The new report pointed the way for 
further development, but added the pre- 
diction that the district’s production, then 
at its height, would come mainly from 
shallow depths and would gradually de- 
cline. Subsequent development substan- 
tiated this prediction as on the whole 
correct, but the downward persistence of 
certain ore shoots raised the hope that 
new evidence disclosed might result in a 
more optimistic conclusion. 

A second cooperative resurvey was 
therefore requested and is approaching 
completion. It will make clear the ob- 
stacles to deep mining and will point 
out those parts of the district where 
geologic conditions are encouraging for 
further development both downward and 
horizontally. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Nonferrous Metals and Minerals,” to 
appear in the issue of April 16, Mr. Loughlin continues his discussion of the 
work of the Geological Survey on nonferrous metal deposits. 





Distribution of Game and Fish 


New Plan in Effect in Massachusetts 
By RAYMOND J. KENNEY 


Director, Division of Fisheries and Game, Department of Conservation, 
‘Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


UNDREDS of white hares have been re- 
leased in the covers, and thousands of 
adult trout are being dumped into 

brooks all over the State under a new plan 
of distribution put into effect this year. 

The plan is in accordance with the best 
modern biological practice of releasing fish 
and game in the areas best fitted to receive 
them and which have shown by careful test- 
ing to be the places where the fish and game 
will thrive best. 


Under this plan the Division of Fisheries 
and Game has taken over the entire distri- 
bution of the fish and game without elimi- 
nating the assistance of the local clubs which 
in the past have done a considerable amount 
of the actual distribution. The game is be- 
ing put out practically as in other years, 
with the exception that none is liberated 
except under the direct supervision of the 
warden of the district in which the distribu- 
tion is being done. 

When the plan was first broached last Fall, 
and before the idea had caught hold, a storm 
of protest arose from sportsmen’s clubs in 
many sections who feared their territories 
faced going without their usual quotas of 
game. A careful canvass of the clubs all 
over the State was made and at the meeting 
of the State Council of Sportsmen’s Clubs in 
Worcester, early in January, the plan was 
approved in its entirety. 

Under the plan as it now operates, all fish 
and game are apportioned over the various 
counties in accordance with expressions of 
opinion given to the Supervisor of Distribu- 
tions, meeting with the various clubs at 
the County League sessions, and upon the 
advice and suggestions of the district ward- 
ens. The actual distribution is being carried 
on in conjunction with the local fish and 
game clubs in the areas being stocked. 

For the past two months the Supervisor 
has been meeting with the County League 
representatives and arranging for the stock- 
ing of the areas, the plan for restocking call- 
ing for all species of fish and game the Fish- 
eries and Game Division expects to have 
available for the entire year. At these meet- 
ings members of clubs not affiliated with the 


lation. Machines make possible more fre- 
quent and more general contact of people 
with each other, and this greatly increases 
the possibility of spreading communicable 
diseases. 

The public health official recognizes three 
outstanding principles which govern the value 
of public health instruction. First, the 
magnitude and character of the condition or 
problem which is to be attacked must be 
clearly defined. Second, the application of 
preventive measures must be properly timed. 
Third, the process of prevention must be eco- 
nomically and scientifically sound. 


county leagues, but located in the same dis- 
tricts, have been urged to send members 
so that all clubs can be represented in the 
distribution plan. 

A survey of the waters and covers to be 
stocked will be made as rapidly as time will 
permit. The amount of fish and game al- 
lotted to each locality is in accordance with 
the needs as compiled by the County League 
and club representatives and the availa+ 
bility of the areas into which the game can 
be released. 

The cooperation of the various rod and 
gun clubs is still a very important part of 
the new restocking program. The new plan 
was put into operation entirely for the pur- 
pose of expediting the work of the Division 
in obtaining information as to the areas to 
be stocked with the available species. In 
effect it makes the county leagues a sort of 
clearing house for the entire county, rather 
than replaces the local clubs as active dis- 
tributing agencies. 

Members of the various clubs who have 
in the past attended to putting out the birds, 
animals, and fish will still assist in the op- 
eration, but it will be done under the direct 
supervision of a district warden, a bird farm 
or fish hatchery employe, or some other 
member of the Division. 

Another point in the new plan, aimed to 
benefit the sportsmen of the State at large, 
is that no fish or game will be liberated in 
the future on any area or in any waters that 
are not accessible to every holder of a sports- 
man’s license. 

One benefit of the new plan already has 
begun to manifest itself in the lessening of 
a vast amount of clerical work in the office 
of the Division in regard to the many re- 
quests that have poured in during the past 
for brooks to. be stocked and covers to be 
filled. Now all these requests are referred to 
the various county leagues at the meetings 
with the Supervisor, and the whole district 
is mapped out accordingly. 

For the present there will be no change in 
the wintering of pheasants by the local 
clubs. The State will continue to supply 
these birds to such clubs as apply for them, 
provided the records of the Fisheries and 
Game Division show that such club had no 
abnormally heavy losses in handling the 
birds in the past. 

The birds thus wintered will be liberated 
in the Spring as the Supervisor designates, 
and the liberation will be done under the 
personal direction of the district wardens. 
The latter will also exercise supervision of 
the district wardens. The latter will also ex- 
ercise supervision over the birds during the 
time they are wintering. 

A similar method will obtain in the distri- 
bution of trout by clubs mainatining rearing 
pools, and the trout will eventually be put 
out in practically the same manner as the 
wintered pheasants. 
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JAMES MONROE 
President of the United States 1817-1825 


“A free, virtuous and enlightened people must 
know well the great principles and causes on 
which their happiness depends.” 
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Lastitutional Care of Children 


in Alabama . 
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State Supervision to Coordinate Operations 
with General Welfare Program Explained by 
State Director of Child Welfare 





By MRS. A. M. TUNSTALL 
Director, Child Welfare Department, State of Alabama 


N THE past there has been a tendency to 
I regard the work of the private child-caring 

institutions as isolated parts of child wel- 
fare service having no relation to other so- 
cial programs and often failing. to make use 
of the newer techniques used by other social 
agencies. 


The modern conception of the place of an 
institution in a child-caring program is that 
its services be so integrated with the other 
services in the community and in the State 
that the child welfare program as a whole 
may be made more flexible and complete. As 
social service in local communities has de- 
veloped, the attitude of isolation has begun 
to break down. 

++ 

In Alabama one of the integral functions 
of the State Child Welfare Department is the 
Division of Institutions. This division, 
charged with the inspection and licensing 
of child-caring institutions of Alabama, is 
rightly included among the duties of the 
Department. No state-wide program of child 
care can be promulgated without including 
the hundreds of children whose sole prep- 
aration for a life, which should be useful and 
independent, is received in the ifistitution. 


Licensing of the child-caring institutions 
of Alabama serves a double purpose. On- the 
one hand, rashly conceived institutions, in- 
adequately financed, are prevented from. or- 
ganizing, because a license must be secured 
from the Department before they can re- 
ceive children. Much money is saved from 
improper channels. 


The license represents to the agency re- 
ceiving it, an official sanction and sign of 
approbation which tells a story of standards 
striven for and met, and sincere work ac- 
complished. The Department must be as- 
sured that any agency meets a need, that 
those responsible for the agency are genuine 
in their efforts and of good character, that 
the agency is adequately financed, and of a 
permanent nature, that capable workers are 
employed to train the children, and that the 
children will receive proper care within the 
institution, as well as wise assistance in their 
adjustments to community life. 


The inspections conducted by the Division 
of Institutions are made in a spirit of friend- 
liness and helpfulness. There is no destruc- 
tive criticism, but an effort to stimulate and 
encourage, to bring all the institutions into 
@ community of effort with all the other 
agencies of the State. 


Twenty-nine private institutions are super- 
vised by the Division of Institutions. The 
population of these institutions is approxi- 
mately 1,635. The total capacity is 1,600. 


The financial depression has materially af- 
fected the orphanages’ income, has increased 
the number of applications for admission, 
and has decreased the number of children 
who in normal times can be absorbed back 
into the community. Yet the needs of the 
child in the institution have in nowise de- 
creased. 

‘ ++ 


In its general survey of child welfare work, 
the Child Welfare League of America ana- 
lyzed the strengths and weaknesses in the 
present program of institutional care in Ala- 
bama. Given briefly they are: 


Strength lies in the understanding and 
sympathetic working relationship between the 
institutions and the State Department; and 
between the institutions and the county child 
welfare units. The forward-looking attitude 
of the institutions as a group and their ap- 
parent willingness to follow the leadership 
of the State. The utilization of public or 
parochial school resources by 70 per cent of 
the institutions. The appreciation on the 
part of most of the institutions of the im- 
portance of giving aid to dependent children 
in their own homes. 


The weaknesses in the program of insti- 
tutional care are: 


The lack of social case work. The low 
salaries which make it difficult to secure 
trained and experienced personnel, and the 
need for a clear appreciation of the larger 
aspects of a modern children’s program. 

There are three maternity homes in Ala- 
bama giving care to unmarried mothers and 
infants. No maternity hospital has case 
work service. The superintendents of these 
maternity homes are encouraged by the 
Supervisor of Institutions to use the county 
child welfare superintendents in making in- 
vestigations of all applications for admission 
to these homes. Every effort possible is made 
to assist the unmarried mother in keeping 
her own child, or making adjustments with 
her own family. However, failures are re- 
corded. But by referring to the county child 
welfare superintendent all cases for investi- 
gation which did not originate with other 
agencies, a mutual benefit has been derived 
by both the county and maternity hospitals. 


¢: @ 


A clearer recognition on the part of the 
maternity home of the need of the unmar- 
ried mother and an appreciation on the part 
of the community of the services such an 
institution should render generally prevail in 
institutions for maternity homes. 

The 1931 session of the Legislature made 
it a part of the Child Welfare Department’s 
duties to visit institutions for delinquents and 
to advise them in all matters and to require 
reports of them. 

For many years the Boys’ Industrial School 
has had a splendid working relationship with 
the county child welfare superintendents. The 
Girls’ Training School under its new*manage- 
ment is adopting plans for the use of the 
county workers and for the Division of Insti- 
tutions of the Department also. It is to be 
hoped that a closer relationship may be 
worked out with the colored institutions. 

There has always been a need in the State 
for some State control over private homes 
where children are boarded on a commercial 
basis. An act of the 1931 Legislature pro- 
vides that the State Child Welfare Commis- 
sion shall establish minimum standards for 
boarding homes for children, prescribe rules 
for their regulations, and grant annual li- 
censes for such boarding homes as conform 
to the standards and comply with the rules 
prescribed. The act excluded boarding 
schools and day nurseries. 

If adequate probation services were avail- 
able to the counties many of the boys and 











girls would not be committed to the insti- 
tutions. As more service becomes available 
in tne counties, it will be increasingly pos- 
sible to do really constructive work in the 
prevention and treatment of delinquency. 

There are only three institutions in Ala- 
bama giving care to dependent Negro chil- 
dren. Only 4 per cent of the children cared 
for in institutions for dependent children 
during the year were colored children. 

Theoretically, the municipal detention 
homes are maintained for the temporary de- 
tention of such delinquent children as can 
not be provided for in their own homes or 
in boarding homes during the time required 
by the local probation officer making the 
necessary adjustment of the case. The de- 
tention homes in Alabama have met this need 
in part only. Too often, long-time care is 
given, and too seldom, the application of 
case work methods are used. The important 
need of detention homes now is that the 
boards in charge make more definite plans 
to tie up the work of the home not only with 
State institutions equipped for long-time care, 
but other social agencies in the community. 

++ 

The annual report shows that the private 
child-caring institutions of the State had a 
total population of 1,458 children in 1930 
and 1,359 in 1931. In 1930, 433 children were 
admitted; in 1931, 291 children were ad- 
mitted. This does not include three orphan- 
ages which did not report. 

The following parental status of children 
admitted is shown: Both parents living, 38 
per cent; father dead, 24.3 per cent; mother 
dead, 21 per cent; illegitimate, 9 per cent; 
full orphan, 7 per cent; not given, 0.7 per 
cent; total 100 per cent. 

An illuminating fact is shown in the study 
of children admitted from other States. For 
the institutions reporting they are as fol- 
lows: Louisiana, 6; Florida, 7; North Caro- 
lina, 1; Mississippi, 2; Georgia, 1; MDlinois, 
3; Missouri, 2. 

Of the number reported from child-caring 
institutions the addresses were not given in 
the case of nine admissions. 

The question arises as to why Alabama 
institutions should assume the care of chil- 
dren from other States. Perhaps, the stricter 
enforcement of the new law which reqhires 
that bonds be required of agencies and indi- 
viduals sending dependent children into Ala- 
bama will reduce the number. 

++ 

From compiled data, It was observed that 
children were kept one day only in some 
institutions. Surely no agency can make suffi- 
cient social investigation of the past and so- 
cial planning of the future for a human 
being in one day. Some children, it was ob- 
served, were kept 13 years, and as many as 
10 were not discharged until they were 19 
years of age. Surely any adequately func- 
tioning agency could restore children to rela- 
tives or place them in free homes and adjust 
them to community life, or, if defectives, to 
permanent institutions provided for defec- 
tives, before 13 years expire or until chil- 
dren reach the age of 19. 

Not institutions alone, nor boarding home 
and free home care alone, nor mothers’ aid 
alone, is the panacea for the problem of our 
delinquent, defective, dependent, and neg- 
lected children, but all of them together. Any 
State which develops its program along only 
one or two of these lines will not have pro- 
vided adequately for the children under care. 

Boarding home care has valuable possi- 
bilities, and it is hoped that Alabama will 
utilize it more and more in correlation with 
institutional care, family welfare work, and 
other types of service. 
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ONESTY in a republic is indispensable. 
Without it no government is good. Pos- 
sessing it, no government is bad. 

Just as charity covers a multitude of sins, 
so honesty includes a long list of virtues. 
An honest government is a just government. 
Under it special privilege can not exist, equal- 
ity of opportunity is preserved, peace and 
prosperity are the rule, the welfare of the 
people is safeguarded and made secure. 

Honest government is based on honest pol- 
itics. Honest politics springs from honest 
leadership; and an honest electorate begets 
honest leadership. 

Government is conducted by men; in a 
republic, by men chosen by the people. Every 
such government reflects, therefore, the 
ideals, the standards, the faults and virtues 
of the people. 

Honesty applied to the problems of govern- 
ment would solve them all. There never was 
an honest war. No honest people ever rose 
in rebellion to overthrow an honest govern- 
ment. No honest nation ever made war on 
an honest neighbor. War and national hon- 
esty can not coexist. 

In our Nation and in our various States 
the people are responsible for existing gov- 
ernment. We choose our public servants. 
For the time being they do the work of gov- 
ernment for us; but their grant of power 
comes from us, and by reason of our system 
of frequent elections we retain the right to 
revoke their authority when we deem it to 
have been abused. 

Honesty is always in the majority. But 
honesty is seldom organized and never united 
excepting in a time of crisis. When honest 
men fall out, thieves take their due. 

Good citizenship means something more 
than standing up when the Star Spangled 
Banner is played. It means something more 
than observing the law. 

It means taking an active part in the se- 
lection of those who carry on the work of 
government and taking that part as seriously, 
conscientiously and honestly as one takes 
part in any responsible undertaking. 



























































































































































































































































































































































